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“The Holy Bible. 


Newly edited by the American 
Revision Committee, A. D. 1gor, 
being the American Standard Edi- 
tion of the Revised Bible, will be 
published in August. : 

This edition is the only one au- 
thorized by the American Revis- 
ion Committee, and will bear their 
attestation on the back of the title 
page. 

Long Primer type, references 
and topical headings. Prices from 
$1.50 to $9. 

Order early through your book- 
seller, or write for descriptive price 
list to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 





Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTCOTT HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. \/BAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, $9 East 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence via WESTCOTT 
EXPRESS, to the BUFFALO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, via THE MOST DIRECT ROUTES, 
and to all points on the lines of the New York Central & 
Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. R, and the 
Lackawanna R. R. and their connections. 


Branch Offices throughout New York and Brooklyn 
With telephone connestions, 
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The touch 
that adds 
completeness 


toa 
dainty meal. 


Delicate little bis- 
cuit—as thin as a 
shaving and smack- 
ing slightly of salt. 


Serve 
with any 
dessert 
or 
beverage. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 
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BOUND VO 
THE INDEPENDENT 


We offer for sale a limited 
number of bound volumes of 
THE INDEPENDENT, of 
dates ranging from 1855 to 
1899: For particulars and 
prices address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
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EDUCATION 


California 








CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 
Clinate unsurpassed; warm winters; sea and mountain breezes 
= er gymnasium; special care of health. 


rtificat-s admit to Eastern Colleges. Art. Music. Pupils 
oan S Chicago. 





Connecticut 





THE 


TACONIC .SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 

A beautiful school for girls 
after the highest New Englan 
standards, in a lovely Jake and 
7 region. 

eircular and_ particulars, 
address the Principal, 
Miss Lilian Dixon, A. B., 

(Bryn Mawr and Wellesley). 


MRS, MEAD’ S SCHOOL for Girls. 


Hillside,’’ Nerwalk. Co 
Admits to eteat colleges. Special studies for ‘iris who do not 
go tocollege. Mrs. M. E. MEaD, Prin. 








Maryland 





OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
915 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. Miss Duff, Miss Pendleton, 
Successors to Mrs. W. M. i. Cary and Miss Cary. Oct. 44 1991. 60th \ ear. 





Massachusetts 


ABBOT ACADEMY ** *°iniover, Maxs 


The 78rd year opens September 19th. Three Seminary 

Courses ond, a College ny eg Annual expenses, 

Address Miss Emriy A. Means, Principal. For cata- 
logue, W. F. Draper. 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for ‘eras | women. Gives thorough 
training in the usual college aratory courses and makes 
8 pecialties of music, painting, re th ous culture, cooking, house- 
hold economics, dress cutting and millinery. Annex department 
ef household practice a decided success. $600 per year—no neces- 
sary extras. For catalogue address 


c. CG. BRAGDON, Principal. ‘ 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY jo. checta Schoismenine oe 
S2each. Located close to the SCHOOL OF LAW 


Courts. Four hundred students 
last year. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 
CHAS. WESLEY EMERSON. President. 
Largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America 

Summer Session. For coves, address 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


The Gilman School 
For Girls ape canbriiee School 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, varied 
courses, complete laboratories, healthful surroundings, ample 
playgrounds, highest ideals. The Manual describes the school. 
ntroduction required. Opens Sept: 26; 1901 


‘ ARTHUR GILMAN, A: M., Director; Cambridge, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls pad yor padise 
WEST DGEWATER, MASS: 
Academie, College "preparaior aa Special courses. Library, 
Laboratory,” Art and Music Studios. Terms, $350 to $400. Cata- 
logue. Miss Saran E: Latvéuron. 


THE WABAN SCHOOL Windsor Hal for Givin: 


ass: Pmilee fro : é 
2.4 PDRRRO Ee Palen fr GOOPMOW) Adee) Pet) 
































WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOK YOUNG WOM&N 
REV. ca Vv. COLE, Am, D.D., President 


THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 


Worcester, Mass, Courses of study in Mechanical, Civil and 
Electrical Excineering and Chemistry. 200-page catalogue, show 
ing appointments secured by graduatcs, mailed free. Ex. 
peuses low. 34th year, 

J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar, 











New Jersey 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair Foundation. Fitey thing Year. 
Co-educational. Prepares for any American College. New 
ee yen ened 5 met Libera) endowment justifies moderate 
rates. For catalogue address 
John C. sharpe, M.A. D.D., Prin., Biairstown, N. J. 








New York 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


FOR WOTFIEN. 

Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large 
Faculty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music 
and Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics, 
Gymnasium. Self Government. Accommodations limited, 
Send for Catalogue. Address Tae PRESIDENT. 





New York, Aurora, 
The Wells Preparatory School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges. Thorough instruction, Number lim 
ited. Healthful location. Tennis, basket-ball, boating and golf, 
Re-opens Sept. 25 Catalogue. AwnnaR . GOLDSMITH, B.A, 





Wilson’s School for Boys 
Limited to twenty. Prepares for Eastern Universities and Gov- 
ernment Schools. For catalogue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Had- 
son, N. ¥. 





HAMILTON, N. Y. 
A Boys’ School, of thorough scholarsh’ ip and high moral o~ 
oe By prepares for College or Scientific School. Gymnasi 
le grounds for athletic games. Fall term begins Sept. me, 
ress ¥. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 


CORNELL’S LARGEST FITTING SCHOOL 


(Ithaca, N. Y., High School.) 


Gets its students from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland, Brazil, 
uba, Porto Rico, Canada, Mexico, or ? ten (31) States, an 

from’ twenty four (24) counties in N tate. Has won 61 

State and 12 be Nha A scholarships in 7 years. Sends 40 to 60 

students ——* to Cornell. Tuition, $75 for 40 weeks. Free 

text-books. G asium. 7-acre athletic field. Both sexes. 

aectetes. 6 mall t terni begins ~ iat For catalog, ad- 
ress F. D: BOYNTON; M.A., Principal. 




















The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - 85th and 86th Streets, New York 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 








34th year. One hour from New York. € 
Modern oant pment. Academic and college . Courses 
Illustrated € pa 

Clara C, F aller, Principal; Ossining-on-Hudson; N. Yi 
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New York, Troy. 
Emma Willard School. 


Formerly the Troy Female 
Seminary. Academic and 
Graduate Courses. Depart- 
ments of Music and Art, Cer- 
tificate admits to Wellesley, 
Smith and Vassar Colleges and 
Cornell University. 88th year 
opens September 18th, 1gor. 


Miss Mary Auice Knox, Principal. 
Ohio 


THE WESTERN 


A College and Seminary for Women 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


The forty-seventh year opens September 11 
1901. Location exceptionally beautiful an 
healthful. One hour from Cincinnati, on 
Monon and Vandalia Express routes. Full 
classi courses. Superior advantages in 
Music, Art, Elocution and Physical Culture. 
Accommodations limited. For Catalogue and 
other information address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 























Virginia 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY Soi, BSiicon System located 
northern end Valley, Va, 80 miles west of Washington, D. C., pre- 
ares for college or university. Brick building equipped at cost of 
100,000. Te: erate. Tenth session opens Sept. 17, 1901. 
Postal one gout 


omee. ° 
LTON, A.M., Principal, Front Royal, Va. 


ROANOK COLLEGE, 


SALEM, VA. 
Courses for D . With Electives. Large goo! 
Mountain location. No bar-rooms. Expenses small. 
Aid scholarships. Students from 16 States and coun- 
tries. Catalogue free. Address the President. 











Theological Seminaries 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18, 1901. Full faculty. Thor- 
ough instruction for college graduates in all branches of theo- 
logical study. Elective System. Lurge Library. Buildings re- 
cently renovated ; heated by steam throughout. 

For catalogues and information, address 

PRESIDENT OF THE FACULTY. 








Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Next term opens September 25. Address Prof. H.M.SCOTT, 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term opens t. 26th. For catalogues or information ad- 
dress Prof. G. 8. STEVENS. ” 


TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Rooms in private house, 

A a Co A MM E X = parkway district. 

s ® Near two Exp. gates and 

direct car lines to and from other gates, depots, etc. $1and up. For 


mape and particulars, address 759 Bird Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


LONG BEACH, L. I. 
ALWAYS COOL. 


LONG BEACH HOTEL, 


Now Open. 
Golf, Bathing, Fishing, Sailing. 
45 minutes from New York City. 
A, E; DIGK, 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can*be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 
N. Y., N. H. & H R. R. and connections 
From Grand Central Station. 
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tt Bay State Limited, all parlor cars; fare $7, including parlor 
car seat. 

Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 

Return service same hours and by same routes. 


Cc. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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Town Topics says: 


‘*THE NEW YORK CENTRAL” 


IS THE 
*¢ National Railroad of America.”’ 
Inits issue of May 9, 1901, this item appears 


‘In the special issue of postage stamps 
to advertise the Buffalo Exposition the 
Post Office Department has done honor 
to the New York Central Railroad, the 
greatest mail carrier in the world. The 
one-cent stamp represents the lake nav- 
igation with which the Central Railroad 
connects; the twocent stamp, the 
famous Empire State Express train ; the 
four-cent stamp, the automobiles used 
in the Central Railroad cab service ; the 
five-cent stamp, the Niagara Falls bridge 
past which the Central trains dash ; 
the eight-cent stamp, the locks at Sault 
Ste. Marie, through which the Central 
Road steamers pass, and the ten-cent 
stamp, the ocean steamers with which 
the New York Central Lines convect 
and ticket passengers to every part of 
the giobe. This unprecedented recog- 
nition by the Government establishes 
the New York Central as the National 
railroad of America.” 
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CONDENSED MILK 
B2°BABIES ASME 


' Borden's Condensed Milk Co..New York. 














U S FE CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers. Westfield, Masa. 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 








A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and com- 





pletely worn out, can’t sleep and have 
no appetite, it imparts new life and 
vigor to both brain and body by sup- 
plying the needed tonic and nerve 
food, 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ Horsrorp’s”’ on label. 

















Why to Insure in an American Company. 


Why to Insure in the Continental. 





American Companies are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in 
assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less than those of the ‘‘ Continental,” 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, only 
one is foreign, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘‘ Continental.’’ 


Costs No More. 

Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 
trymen? 

Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their-partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, 

Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 
contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. 








Is an American Company. 


Does business under the Safety Fund Law, making 
its policy ‘* Conflagration Proof.’’ 

Assets ($9,809,660,) and surplus ($5,034,995.) to 
policyholders are larger than those in the U. S. 
of any foreign company. 

Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations, 


Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, 


You secure, if desired, the advantage of inspection 
by experienced men, and will be furnished on 
request with information regarding safe con- 
struction of buildings, etc. 

Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and which a 
smaller company could not afford, 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years ot successful 
business proves its financial strength, conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 














THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St,, N. Y. 
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RIALTO BUILDING, + E€MICAGO, ILLS, 
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Survey of the World: 


The most significant act 
of the Democrats of 
Ohio in their conven- 
tion, last week, was an emphatic rejec- 
tion of a resolution reaffirming last year’s 
national platform and expressing con- 
tinued confidence in Bryan. This reso- 
lution was offered by a delegate named 
l‘inley as an amendment or addition to 
the platform, in which no reference was 
made to silver or to the party’s candidate 
for the presidency in 1900. The con- 
vention was controlled by the friends of 
John R. McLean, of Cincinnati, and Col. 
James Kilbourne, of Columbus. In the 
early proceedings the delegates who were 
in harmony with these leaders united to 
defeat the purposes of Mayor Tom L. 
Johnson, of Cleveland; but after the 
nomination of Colonel Kilbourne for 
Governor was assured there was little 
opposition to the friends of the Cleveland 
Mayor, who succeeded in inserting in the 
platform the Mayor’s resolutions con- 
cerning municipal franchises, the taxa- 
tion of railroads, and the publication of 
full reports by public-service corpora- 
tions. The chairman, Mr. Salen, in his 
address, declared that the leading na- 
tional issues were “trusts at home and 
the subject colonies abroad.” The trust, 
he remarked, “stands like a dragon in 
the path of American progress, and must 
be destroyed.” Steam railroad com- 
panies in Ohio, he asserted, were paying 
less than one-fifth of their just propor- 
tion of the taxes. Col. James Kilbourne, 
of Columbus, who was nominated for 
Governor, is sixty years old, a veteran 
of the Civil War, a lawyer and a manu- 
facturer. The platform demands that in 
the cities no franchise, nor any exten- 
sion or renewal of one, shall be granted 


Silver and Bryan 
Avoided in Ohio 


except upon vote of the people. Steam 
and electric railroads and other corpora-’ 
tions possessing public franchises, it con- 
tinues, shall be assessed in the same pro- 
portion to their salable value as are farms 
and city real estate. Public officers who 
accept passes or other favors from rail- 
roads should be removed. All. public- 
service corporations should be required 
to make public reports and be subject to 
examination by public officers. The 
platform also calls for tariff reform, the 
suppression of all trusts, the removal of 
tariff duties from trust products, an ade- 
quate navy, and election of Senators by 
direct vote. It opposes “any extension 
of the national boundaries not meant tc 
carry speedily to all inhabitants full, 
equal rights with ourselves.” If the 
inhabitants are not fitted to be formed 
into self-governing territories, eventually 
to be admitted as States, then they 
“should be permitted to work out their 
own destiny.” The vote against Mr. 
T'inley’s resolution, mentioned above, was 
944 to 6. There was no portrait of 
Bryan displayed in the hall, altho those 
of some other Democrats were to be seen 
there. While a delegate was carrying a 
portrait of Bryan up the central aisle, 
there was a sudden tumult over the en- 
trance of Colonel Kilbourne, and the por- 
trait was trampled under foot and de- 
stroyed. This was not intentional, but 
when the fate of the picture was discov- 
ered there were no expressions of grief. 
The avoidance of silver and of Bryan in 
the platform has already been approved 
by many prominent Democrats in other 
States. Mr. Bryan says that the colonial 
policy will be the paramount issue in 
1904, but he wants it distinctly under- 
stood that he “intends to fight to the 
1641 
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bitter end every effort to force the aban- 
donment of the Chicago and Kansas City 
platform.” ; 

ed 


At the end of a three 
days’ conference, last 
Saturday night, no 
agreement having been reached between 
the General Executive Board of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers and the officers of the 
sheet steel, steel hoop and tin plate 
branches of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, a strike was ordered that may 
be one of the greatest in the history of 
labor controversies. On the 7th inst. 
the announcement was made by the New 
York press, apparently with authority, 
that a settlement would surely be made 
before the 1oth. It was supposed that 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, just returned 
from Europe, had used his influence for 
conciliation. The conferences were not 
resumed until the 11th, but then there 
was a general expectation that harmony 
would soon be restored. After long ses- 
sions had been held on three successive 
days, however, there was a final adjourn- 
ment and President Shaffer at once is- 
sued an order declaring a strike, to be- 
gin on the 15th, in the mills of the Amer- 
ican Sheet Steel Company, the American 
Steel Hoop Company and the American 
Tin Plate Company. This order affected 
75,000 men, 49,000 of whom were mem- 
bers of the union. The only question at 
issue was whether the three companies 
would sign the union scale and agree- 
ment for all their mills, several of these 
not having been under union control. 
The union insisted that all the mills 
should be “ unionized,” and would accept 
no compromise. On the other hand, the 
companies offered to sign for five mills 
which had not been under union rules. 
Because there were in some of the mills 
men unwilling to enter the union, how- 
ever, the companies declined to take ac- 
tion that would practically compel these 
men to join. President Shaffer said 
that the strike, at least for a time, would 
be confined to the three companies, but 
gave warning that if no settlement should 
be reached he would call out the union 
men in all the mills of the great Corpora- 
tion, and also prevent the sale of mate- 
rial to the Corporation by the independ- 


Strike Against the 
Steel Corporation 
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ent manufacturers whose employees are 
union men. The Corporation has in its 
service 218,000 skilled workmen, 83,000 
of whom are known to be members of 
the union, and the number of members 
may be larger. A general strike might 
stop work in all the Corporation’s mills, 
and would be a contest of a very serious 
character. The strike of the machinists 
is virtually ended, and in most places the 
men have suffered defeat. It has caused 
a suspension of work for more than a 
month in great shipyards, where new 
battle ships for the navy were being con- 
structed. Many injunctions have re- 
cently been issued for the restraint of 
disorderly strikers. In Paterson twelve 
strikers have been fined for contempt of 
court, and two have been sent to jail. 
In York, Pa., three officers of a union 
have been required to pay fines of $250 
each. Judge Wing, while granting an 
injunction in Cleveland, said that even 
the persuasion of union pickets, if long 
continued, might become unlawful. A 
strike of the stationary engine firemen of 
Pennsylvania, ordered for this week, may 
prevent work in the coal mines. 


ed 


Altho the prevailing 
temperature has not 
been oppressive in 
the Northeastern States since the week 
ending on the 6th—the week during 
which 989 persons died of heat in the 
several boroughs of New York City— 
the States of the Central West and 
Southwest have continued to suffer from 
very hot weather and drought. The 
temperature was high in the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley during the last week of 
June; it was high there and throughout 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains, 
while hundreds were dying of heat on the 
northeastern seaboard; and after relief 
had come to the East there was no 
change for the better in the Mississippi 
Valley, but the temperature became even 
higher there and in the States of the Mis- 
souri Valley. Throughout last week the 
maximum each day ranged from 100 to’ 
108 degrees in Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and Southern Iowa. The mer- 
cury rose repeatedly to 104 at St. Louis 
and the cities of Eastern Kansas. The 
same temperature was reached in South- 
ern Iowa, At St. Joseph on the 13th, 


Intense Heat in the 
Central States 





SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


100 degrees was recorded at half past 
nine in the morning. Records were 
broken in New Orleans, Birmingham and 
other cities of the South. Press reports 
do not show, however, that many deaths 
were caused by this heat. In Missouri 
and Kansas there had been scarcely any 
rain for three months, and before the end 
of the week in both States there were 
church services of prayer for rain. Ow- 
ing to heat and drought the corn crop in 
Kansas and Missouri appears to have 
been seriously injured. Reports from 
these and other States in the corn belt 
depressed the prices of securities on the 
New York Stock Exchange. All fod- 
der crops and vegetables suffered in the 
two States just named, and cattle died in 
the Texas pastures. The high temper- 
ature was maintained at the beginning of 
the present week, but there were heavy 
rains in parts of Texas, with some indi- 
cations of approaching relief in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 


No agreement as to an elec- 
toral law has yet been 
reached by the Cuban Con- 
stitutional Convention. The report of 
the committee that has been at work for 
several weeks upon this subject was sub- 
mitted to the Convention on the oth inst. 
and rejected by a vote of 13 to 12. Be- 
cause it provided for no interference with 
provincial or municipal elections by the 
central government, it was regarded as 
too radical by the Conservative delegates, 
who pointed to recent events as showing 
that in some places elections could not be 
conducted fairly without the exercise of 
some restraining power. A new com- 
mittee of five was appointed, and a ma- 
jority of the members of it are on the 
Conservative side. It is now said that 
there is in the Convention a majority for 
the proposition that additional votes 
shall be given to professional men and 
owners of property, and that candidates 
for office shall have either an educational 
or a property qualification. General 
Gomez has returned to Cuba. If reports 
of his remarks in conversation while in 
New York are true, he expects that the 
island will “ gravitate” to the United 
States after its people shall have enjoyed 
independence for a time. At Washington 
it is thought by some that the new gov- 
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ernment will not be set up before March 
next. It is not known whether the Cu- 
bans intend to create a regular army and 
to provide for the defense of Havana and 
other ports. The Commission appointed 
by General Wood to frame a new tariff 
will finish its work in a month or so. The 
power of this tariff to produce revenue 
(about $15,000,000 is. needed) ought to 
be measured, it is said, by the use of the 
proposed duties for a few months before 
the transfer of authority. Changes may 
be made, of course, by the Cubans, but it 
is hoped that they will retain the law soon 
to be completed. General Wood is re- 
covering from an attack of typhoid fever. 
There has not been a case of yellow fever 
in Havana since March 16th, and for the 
first time in a hundred years the city has 
been entirely free from the disease 
throughout the month of June. It is now 
proposed that Havana shall be protected 
by quarantine against smallpox in New 
York and New Orleans.—Governor Al- 
len sailed from Porto Rico for Boston on 
the 13th, and it is admitted that he will 
not return. Secretary William H. Hunt 
(whose father was Secretary of the Navy 
in President Garfield’s Cabinet, and who 
was a judge in Montana before he took 
office in Porto Rico) may be appointed 
in place of the retiring Governor, who 
feels that now, when the island has be- 
come self-supporting and has applied for 
the promised free trade with the States, 
he may turn once more to his private af- 
fairs, which demand his attention. Dur- 
ing the first full year under the Foraker 
act, which cut off 85 per cent. of the 
Dingley tariff, the imports into the island 
from the States rose to $7,100,000, 
against $3,719,000 in the year preceding, 
and the exports to the States were in- 
creased from $2,218,000 to $3,827,000 
About 80 per cent. of the island’s trade 
is now with this country. 


& 


H. Phelps Whitmarsh, 
Governor of Benguet 
Province, has been or- 
dered to Manila by the Commission in or- 
der that he may defend himself against 
the charge that he has used his authority 
to his personal advantage in acquiring 
lands and mining rights. The charge is 
said to have been made not only by mili- 
tary officers who preceded him in control 
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of the province, but also by the natives. 
Mr. Whitmarsh published in New York 
last year an article criticising certain 
statements made in the public prints by 
General Otis. Afterward he was made 
Governor of Benguet (in Northern Lu- 
zon) because of his familiarity with the 
customs and language of the Igorrotes; 
and there is said to have been some fric- 
tion between the civil and the military 
authorities in the province. It is now 
made known that an attempt was made 
by agents of Aguinaldo during last year’s 
national campaign to reach an under- 
standing with Mr. Bryan. Two repre- 
sentatives of the insurgent leader sought 
an interview with Mr. Bryan in New 
York, not long after he had been nomi- 
nated. He declined to see them, but they 
were so persistent that one of his friends 
received them. To him they said that, if 
Mr. Bryan’s approval could be obtained, 
Aguinaldo desired to issue a proclama- 
tion promising that if Bryan should be 
elected the Filipinos would at once sur- 
render to the United States and then rely 
upon the incoming Administration for 
the establishment in the Philippines of a 
satisfactory government in accord with 
the principles of our Constitution. They 
also said they were authorized to offer a 
contribution of $100,000 to the campaign 
fund of the Democratic party. To this 


the reply was given that the party would ° 


have no dealings with men in arms 
against the United States, and that the 
question at issue was one to be settled by 
the American people at the polls without 
such interference as had been proposed. 
They were also advised to leave the 
country at once. The money was of- 
fered again, but they were told that the 
proposition would be regarded as offen- 
sive by Mr. Bryan. Thereupon they 
went to Toronto, and there reported by 
cable to Aguinaldo the result of their 
mission. Two friars who visited Cal- 
istao, 150 miles north of Manila, a few 
days ago, to attend a festival, were at- 
tacked by the people and driven from the 
place. Whereupon the Federal Party 
(of which Sefior Tavera, who will be- 
come a member of the Taft Commission 
in September, is President), issued a cir- 
cular ietter, expressing approval of the 
expulsion of these friars and urging the 
people of other towns to follow the ex- 
ample ofthe inhabitants of Calistao if 
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friars should appear among them. Offi. 
cial correspondence published last week 
shows that while General Otis was in 
command at Manila the suggestions of 
General MacArthur to him were not al- 
ways thankfully received. For example, 
when General MacArthur suggested that 
amnesty should be offered to all Filipinos 
who should surrender, there was a curt 
reply, ending as follows: “ No further 
advice on this subject desired by the 
commanding general.” The new tariff 
received from the Commission, having 
been revised and modified at Washing- 
ton, will now be sent back to Manila and 
published there for enforcement. 
& 

The crisis at Buenos Ayres is 
over for the present, tho martial 
law is still in force. The Gov- 
ernment sent to Congress a message say- 
ing that while it cannot withdraw the bill 
for the unification of the public debts, be- 
cause the measure has been passed by the 
Senate, yet in view of the situation so ob- 
noxious to the populace the administra- 
tion advises the Lower House not to sup- 
port it. Whether this yielding on the part 
of the administration is of a temporary 
character or not, no one in authority has 
stated.—President Frederico Errazuriz, 
of Chile, died last week, and his brother- 
in-law, Sefior Resico, will take the va- 
cant office next September, to which he 
had already been elected. President 
Errazuriz was the son of one of Chile’s 
most illustrious statesmen, who was also 
President of the Republic. He was a 
Liberal in politics, and during his term of 
office steadily increased in popularity and 
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-influence—a rather unusual course for 


the average South American President.— 
Venezuela is watching with interest the 
movements of several of her exiled citi- 
zens who are now supposed to be “ hatch- 
ing’’ revolutions in this city to overthrow 
President Castro. These exiles declare 
they are here on innocent purposes, but 
“suspicious ” circumstances seem to in- 
dicate that they have some things “ up 
their sleeves.”—There is no longer any 
uneasiness in Washington as to the forth- 
coming Pan-American Congress, to be 
held in Mexico City this autumn. As 
Chile and Peru were at loggerheads over 
the question as to whether the Congress 
should consider in its arbitration discus- 
sions questions of past or present, and 
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each refused to enter the Congress un- 
less this question was settled, the State 
Department has sounded all the Latin 
zamerican foreign offices, and it finds that 
each American republic will surely send 
its delegates in response to the kind in- 
vitation of President Diaz. 
ct 


At last the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II has paid the in- 
demnities claimed by the 
United States. Mr. Hay at Washing- 
ton has received a cablegram from John 
G. A. Leishman, Minister at Constanti- 
nople, to the effect that the Sublime Porte 
has deposited $95,000 in the Ottoman 
Bank subject to the disposition of the 
State Department. The amount does not 
entirely cover the claims, but the State 
Department is satisfied and regards the 
settlement as a diplomatic victory. The 
indemnity was demanded for damages 
inflicted on the American College at Har- 
poot, Armenia, for injuries suffered by 
persons of Armenian birth, who had been 
naturalized in the United States, and for 
the murder by Turkish soldiers of Frank 
Lentz, of Pittsburg, while making a bi- 
cycle tour through Armenia for Outing. 
The claims were first presented by “Min- 
ister Terrell under President Cleveland. 
After him Dr. Angell, of Michigan, went 
to Constantinople expressly to collect the 
money, expecting to be there only a short 
time. He passed several years in Tur- 
key, and returned home unsuccessful. 
His follower, Minister Straus, of New 
York, obtained a definite promise of pay- 
ment from the Sultan, but still the money 
was not forthcoming. Mr. Griscom 
succeeded him, and then Mr. Leishman, 
to whom the indemnity has at last been 
paid. It is a victory for the State De- 
partment, but the chief credit in the 
transaction is undoubtedly due to the in- 
telligent persistence of Mr. Straus. To 
wring anything from the perplexed and 
perplexing Abdul Hamid II is a great 
achievement, especially as several other 
countries have large claims against Tur- 
key and looked with suspicion on any 
payment promised to the United States. 
a 


Continued reports come 
of small engagements in 
South Africa, none of 
decisive influence on the 
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general situation. So, on July 8th, 
Scheeper’s commando entered Murrays- 
burg, Cape Colony, and burned the pub- 
lic buildings and residences. Murrays- 
burg is itself a place of no special impor- 
tance, but it lies within fifty miles of 
Graaff Reinet, one of the oldest cities in 
South Africa and, by reason of its posi- 
tion and wealth, one of the most impor- 
tant: strategically. Graaff Reinet is the 
terminus of a railway from Port Eliza- 
beth, and is a place of great beauty and 
natural advantages. To counteract this 
victory of the Boers, comes Lord Kitchen- 
er’s dispatch from Pretoria, dated July 
14th: 

“ Broadwood’s brigade surprised Reitz, cap- 
turing Steyn’s brother and others. Steyn him- 
self escaped in his shirt sleeves, with one other 
man only. The so-called ‘Orange River Gov- 
ernment’ and papers were captured.” 

Private news dispatches state that Gen- 
eral Broadwood here took twenty-nine 
prisoners, including several men of con- 
siderable influence. As regards the gen- 
eral losses of the Boers in recent months, 
Lord Stanley, Financial Secretary to the 
War Office, has reckoned the total num- 
ber of killed, wounded, or captured as 
follows: March, 1,472; April, 2,434; 
May, 2,640, and June (incomplete), 
1,538. Far the most important phase of 
the war at the present moment is the dis- 
turbance it is making in English home 
politics. The Liberal party is divided 
over its attitude to the war, and cannot 
decide on any definite course of action. 
Neither Mr. Asquith nor Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is able to carry the 
party, and Lord Rosebery, who it is 
thought might bring unison into the 
camp, refuses to say the decisive word. 
Just now the bitterest hostility to the 
Government finds expression within the 
Government’s own party. It has come to 
light that the full story of the British 
defeat at Vlakfontein (May 28th) was 
withheld, and that the newspaper dis- 
patches in regard to it were mutilated by 
the censor. In that battle it is known 
that some 174 of the British were put 
out of action by the Boers under General 
Delarey. In the night following the 
3ritish found their camp was being sur- 
rounded, and were compelled to retreat, 
leaving their tents standing and their 
wounded behind them. Rumors reached 
England that the Boers murdered the 
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wounded in cold blood. July 11th, Mr. 
Brodrick, the War Secretary, read be- 
fore Parliament the telegraphic corre- 
spondence of Lord Kitchener on the sub- 
ject. Kitchener had at first declared the 
reports of the outrage unfounded, but 
afterward telegraphed the statement of a 
wounded Yeomanry officer corroborating 
them. Finally on July oth he informed 
the Secretary that he had the testimony 
of seven men that they had seen the 
Boers shoot the wounded. The with- 
holding of the full reports of the battle 
has roused Parliament to excited resent- 
ment. 


& 


Much information has _ re- 
cently come to light in regard 
to the results of the battles 
and campaigns in South Africa. <A 
Parliamentary Paper (C d 582) has been 
issued, which contains the correspond- 
ence between the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Boer generals in regard to the 
destruction of property. It is impos- 
sible here to print this correspondence at 
length, but the two following extracts 
may give some notion of the subdued 
rancor of the situation. On August 3d, 
1900, Lord Roberts wrote from Pretoria 
to Commandant De Wet as follows: 


“Latterly many of my soldiers have been 
shot from farm houses over which the white 
flag has been flying, the railway and telegraph 
lines have been cut, and trains wrecked. I 
have therefore found it necessary, after warn- 
ing your Honor, to take such steps as are sanc- 
tioned by the customs of war to put an end to 
these and similar acts, and have burned down 
the farm houses at or near which such deeds 
have been perpetrated. This I shall continue 
to do whenever I consider the occasion de- 
mands it. Women and children have thus been 
rendered homeless through the misdeeds of 
the burghers under your Honor’s command, 
but your Honor has been misinformed as to 
these poor people having been badly treated, as 
everything possible has invariably been done 
to lessen the discomforts inseparable from 
such evictions.” 


Results of 
the War 


The other side of the question is seen in 


a letter of General Botha, dated August 
15th: 

“On inquiry I have discovered that it is a 
fact, which I can have supported by affidavits, 
that well-disposed families living on farms are 
driven from their houses and all their property 
taken away or destroyed. In every case the 
private conveyances are taken away, so that 
there are instances where women with their 
children who, deprived of their property in this 
manner, were obliged to walk for miles in or- 
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der to seek for food, shelter, and protection 
rom our burghers. I cannot here refrain from 
remarking that in such cases the action of the 
troops under your Excellency’s command very 
much exceeds the teachings of civilized war- 
fare. I bring these facts to vour Excellency’s 
notice, because I cannot believe that they are 
your Excellency’s instructions, and as it is 
done by the troops under your Excellency’s 
supreme command I expect that your Excel- 
lency will make an.end to these atrocious deeds 
and barbarous actions.” ; 
And so the question is tossed back and 
forth between the armies. More con-* 
clusive as to the general state of affairs 
is the information given by several Eng- 
lish ladies, who have gone to South 
Africa for charitable purposes. So at 
the Master’s Lodge, Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, Miss Emily Hobhouse, who has re- 
cently returned from the seat of the war, 
spoke with definite knowledge about the 
condition of the camps. According to 
the report of this address in the London 
Times what she saw had a double effect 
on her. A good deal of it shocked her, 
but on the other hand she was rather 
surprised to find how very much was be- 
ing done, or was being contemplated, for 
the people. The difficulties that had to 
be contended with were very great, and 
she had returned to England to find that 
a very erroneous view prevailed in the 
country with regard to these camps. She 
found it continually stated in conversa- 
tion, in the newspapers, and even in the 
House of Commons, that the camps were 
voluntary, that people went to them of 
their own free will and went there to re- 
ceive protection, and were free to go 
away when they chose to do so. Now 
that was not in accordance with the facts 
as they existed at this moment. She 
found there that people were compelled 
to go to the camps from force by armed 
troops and against their will, and that 
they had not the least desire for British 
protection, nor did they require it in any 
way. She quoted letters in proof of this, 
and pointed out that it was a great trial 
to these women to be prevented from 
going to their relatives or to seek for 
their children. It was also a great mis- 
take, because the camps were very 
crowded, and if they were allowed to go 
it would relieve the pressure very much. 
About 12 months ago farm-burning be- 
gan, and increased in severity all through 
the autmun months, and had hardly 
stopped now. With that farm-burning 
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there was the beginning of the sweeping 
up and the carrying off of the women 
and children throughout the country. 
When that began to take place it was to 
the people of the country a most terrible 
upset of their ideas. To them it was a 
shattered idol of what England was. She 
did not think the English people under- 
stood what a fearful blow that was to the 
Boers, and that had gone on increasing 
in severity ever since. She thought the 
sooner England knew the attitude of 
mind of the Boers, the better it would be. 
Nothing would move them or alter their 
attitude. 
S ‘ 

For two years and more 
the German Orientgesell- 
schaft, with Professor 
Fried. Delitzch as leading savant, in 
conjunction with the Berlin Royal Mu- 
seums, has been conducting important 
archeological researches on the site of 
ancient Babylon, the work itself being 
in charge of the experienced Dr. Kolde- 
wey. Interesting finds have been made, 
the latest being that the historical esti- 
mate of the size of the ancient city based 
upon the reports of Herodotus must be 
materially revised and reduced. Accord- 
ing to the account of that historian 
Babylon must have covered a. square 
from 65 to go kilometers, or the equal of 
Paris and London put together, or five 
times the size of Berlin, with city walls 
as high as the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 
Church tower and fully ten meters thick. 
The diggings of the German archeolog- 
ical expedition have shown that a careful 
tracing of the ancient walls reduces this 
phenomenal length to about 15  kilo- 
meters, or a space considerably smaller 
than the city of Berlin alone. Paul 
Rohrbach, who in a recent issue of the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher has described 
these matters in detail, declares that the 
remarkable thing is not that accurate in- 
vestigation has made this change of esti- 
mate necessary, but that the wild state- 
ments of Herodotus have so far been 
blindly credited. The two most impor- 
tant finds made on the ground have been 
in the “ Kasr,” or Castle, and the Amram 
ibn Ali mounds. The former includes 
the remnants of the great palace of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, in which also Alexander 
the Great died. The whole is a citadel, 
and is mentioned frequently in Babylon- 
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ian texts as Shu-ana. It was from its 
gates that each New Year’s Day the great 
festival procession, in honor of Marduk, 
proceeded, in which the kings also had to 
participate, unless he was willing to for- 
feit the right of being called “ The King 
of Babylon.” In Amram ibn Ali, no 
doubt, is to be found the main temple of 
Babylon, Esagila. What is called Baby- 
lon in the inscription of Nebuchadnezzar 
is evidently not the city of that name but 
the Acropolis together with the palace 
and the fortifications. It is now thought 
that the mound Babil comprises the ruins 
of the so-called hanging gardens of 
Semiramis, and that the “ Tower of 
Babel” stood near to the Marduk tem- 
ple is Esagila. The investigations so far 
justify the hope that further diggings 
will lay bare at least in outline the foun- 
dations of many or most of the great 
structures in Babylon, and the city with 
the magnificent buildings of Nebuchad- 
nezzar will be partially restored to the 
scholar of Orientalia. Of Kasr it can 
already be stated that it was one of the 
grandest buildings the world has ever 
seen, the thickness of its walls being from 
II to 13 and even 17 meters, and the 
great eastern wall being even 41 meters 
in thickness. Specially significant are 
the extraordinary inner decorations, con- 
sisting of painted and glazed tiles, the 
fragments of which are still found in 
great abundance, representing a kind of 
work that can no longer be reproduced 
or imitated. 
& 

Reports come from Yokohama 
that Korea has requested Japan 
to close the Japanese post offices in 
Korea, and to withdraw the Japanese offi- 
cials. The newspapers of Tokyo natu- 
rally attribute these unfriendly acts to 
Russian intrigue. From Yokahama also 
comes a confirmation of the atrocities of 
the Quelpart massacre. The Japanese 
Legation at Washington has received ad- 
vices containing the report of the cap- 
tain of the Japanese man-of-war “ Sen- 
yen,” which arrived at the island, June 
2d, just after the massacre. He declares 
that two hundred converts were killed by 
the insurgents. The Japan Weekly 
Mail publishes this curious explanation 
of the disturbance sent by the Quelpart 
officials to the Government in Seoul. Ac- 
cording to this story the peaceful people 
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of the island had assembled in conclave 
to consider the best method of putting an 
end to certain abuses connected with Ro- 
man Catholic propagandism, when a 
body of three hundred Christians, led by 
two French priests and partly armed with 
rifles, arrived upon the scene and fired 
upon the people, killing one. They also 
arrested five men and carried them off to 
the church, and they subsequently broke 
into the arsenal, stealing arms and in- 
juring several persons. It was in con- 
sequence of these outrages that the peo- 
ple rose and killed two hundred and fifty 
Christian converts. The editorial com- 
ment of the Weekly Mail is of interest, 


as coming from the same Oriental part 
of the world: 


“The disturbance was purely of an anti- 
religious character. There is confusion as to 
the party originally responsible, some reports 
alleging that the Christians were the first to 
resort to violence, others that the anti-Chris- 
tians were the assailants. However that may 
be, it is impossible for any impartial onlooker 
to deny that some fault must have rested with 
the Christians. The emeute was not the result 
of a sudden and unprovoked ebullition of re- 
ligious fanaticism on the part of the Koreans; 
it must have been caused, to some extent at 
any rate, by procedure on the part of the 
Christians which exasperated the people at 
large. In this case the scope of the inquiry is 
narrowed by the fact that Roman Catholics 
only are concerned. Now it is against the 
Roman Catholic fathers that all the complaints 
have been made, especially the French fathers.” 


A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times gives a long and 
interesting account of the 
present state of Indian education. He 
thinks the work accomplished by the 
three Indian universities since their foun- 
dation in 1857 is of a mixed character. 
The present day Babu is in many ways 
an improvement on past generations, and 
this improvement is due, in large meas- 
ure, to his college training. But in spite 
of his virtues it is difficult to regard the 
Babu in a very serious light. He passes 
examinations, acquires a plentiful com- 
mand of literary verbiage, and has a lofty 
sense of superiority to the uncultured 
part of mankind. But in another aspect 
he appears as a political nuisance, thrust- 
ing himself forward without any ap- 
parent sense of incongruity, as a natural 
leader and representative of the Indian 
people. His usual role is that of a fac- 
tious malcontent, who decries as loudly 
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as he dares all that is English. His gen- 
eral attitude is unmistakably one of petu- 
lant antagonism. English education, 
then, has created a disaffected class 
and politically has been a failure, while 
it is not easy to see in what way 
it has contributed to the moral and ma- 
terial progress of the Indian Empire. 
For this reason many Englishmen in 
India disbelieve in educating the native 
at all, while others are anxious to modify 
this education so as to get better results. 
Some change is certainly necessary. The 
university training which culminates in a 
Calcutta degree seems elaborately de- 
vised to exaggerate the natural weak- 
nesses of the Bengali intellect and char- 
acter. The examinations are such that 
only the most superficial methods of 
study are likely to lead to success; 
the curriculum is absurdly ambitious, 
whereas the standard required for pass- 
ing is ridiculously low. The student 
who can commit to memory most of 
his texts without understanding what he 
has studied is pretty sure to gain the 
mark (a very low mark is sufficient) re- 
quired fora pass. The more the student 
learns by heart the higher his place is 
likely to be on the list. The organiza- 
tion of the Calcutta University itself is 
strikingly deficient. The Senate con- 
sists of the chancellor, vice-chancellor 
and nearly 200 fellows; and of these fel- 
lows only 53, of whom a large proportion 
are absentees, appear to be connected 
with education, while the remainder is 
made up of all classes of men. In the 
councils of the university practical and 
expert educational opinion is accord- 
ingly hardly to be expected. The gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with this state of af- 
fairs has found recent expression in a 
memorial to the vice-chancellor of the 
university, which is signed by 32 gentle- 
men, including men of influence both 
native and European. Lord Curzon 
himself has recently spoken with mas- 
terly acumen on the subject of educa- 
tion, and has raised the hope that the 
necessary reforms may in due time be 
carried through. The reforms to be 
efficient must be of a trenchant character. 
The management of the university must 
be given to persons who have profes- 
sional knowledge, and the curriculum 
must be altered so that the understand- 
ing is more thoroughly trained. 








F the goal toward which progress is 
tending is not socialism, what is it? 
It must be good or we shall not be- 

lieve that we are moving toward it. Op- 
timism is the faith of healthy humanity. 
Without making assertions as to any- 
thing that is very remote, we may say 
that certain changes are undoubtedly 
going on; that they are taking us in a 
certain direction and toward a nearer 
goal that we can define. We shall reach 
it if economic laws continue to work and 
the general course of events continues 
unchanged. 

The term “ goal,” indeed, scarcely de- 
scribes what is thus before us; for it 
designates a stopping-place, whereas 
what is before us is a perpetual move- 
ment. The halting place of yesterday is 
the starting-point of to-day, and that of 
to-day is to be the starting-point of to- 
morrow. The state that we shall reach 
in two or three centuries may contain 
within itself all the gains that we can 
now easily imagine; but it will only be 
the beginning of acquisitions that are 
beyond the range of our present imagin- 
ings. It is easier to define intermediate 
states. What will society be after fifty 
years shall have passed and toward what 
state will it then be tending? To such 
a question as this economic movements 
afford a fairly confident answer. 

In the first place, competition will sur- 
vive. Trusts will not destroy it, and it 
may even become more effective than it 
has been. The race for the profits that 
are to be gained by invention, by chemi- 
cal discovery and by business organiza- 
tion will make the work of the world so 
efficient that its present power of pro- 
duction, great as it is, will, in the retro- 
spect, seem like rude first steps in ma- 
terial civilization. | We shall improve 
agriculture and get our living more eas- 
ily; but we shall make larger gains in 
producing comforts and luxuries. More 
and more readily will the earth yield raw 
materials, and more easily will industry 
fashion them into fine commodities. We 
shall surround ourselves with a profu- 


sion of useful things, and so small will 
be the labor that many of them will cost 
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that it will seem as if genii had a hand in 
bringing them to us. Machines will be- 
come more deft, powerful, rapid and 
automatic. They will get their motive 
power from cheap and abundant sources, 
and there will be little left for the work- 
ers who use them except to touch the 
buttons that set them moving. Dwell- 
ings and furnishings will improve, and 
vehicles will multiply till the amount of 
labor that is now the equivalent of a 
nickel will give a poor man a longer and 
more interesting drive than a_ costly 
equipage now gives a rich man. It may 
be that the wages of a day will take him 
to the mountains, and those of a hundred 
days will carry him through a European 
tour. With the powers in his hands 
which mechanical invention will confer 
the typical laborer will, in due time, attain 
the scale of substantial comfort on which 
well-to-do classes are now living. 

If this is to be the fact, however, it is 
necessary not only that an abundance of 
products should be created, but that they 
should be created by and for the workers 
themselves. The distribution of wealth 
must be as satisfactory as the production 
of it is fruitful. It will be so if progress 
makes labor itself, and not merely indus- 
tries in which labor is one agent, more 
and more productive. The empty- 
handed worker of the future, when he 
offers himself to an employer for hire, 
will carry in his hands a potential prod- 
uct for sale, and this product must be 
larger than the one that the worker of 
the present tenders. Improvements in 
method and in organization will enable 
him to do this. When a man works with 
a long lever the general result is larger 
than it is when he has a short one; but 
the important thing is that that part of 
the result which ts due to labor alone is 
greater. A man and a modetn machine 
create a larger product than did a man 
and an old fashioned tool; but the essen- 
tial fact is that what the man himself can 
claim as his own and actually get is 
larger than it was in the days of hand 
labor. When the world shall be filled, as 
it were, with “ genii of the lamp,” the 
man whe can call them Into action will 
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be a more important factor than is the 
man of the present, and he can himself 
create more and get more than can the 
worker of to-day. 

This means, however, that the strug- 
gles of classes that will go on will give 
them their fair portion of the rich results 
of industry. In the period that is com- 
ing: massed forces are to contend with 
each other. Every occupation, as a 
whole, will contend with every other oc- 
cupation; each business will want a high 
price for its particular product, and can 
get it only by taxing all who buy the 
product. Within each business there 
will be a further struggle, and massed 
labor will contend with massed capital in 
the effort to adjust wages. In each line 
of production both labor and capital will 
strive to become monopolistic. Capital 
will try to drive other capital off from 
its field, and labor will try to drive off 
other labor. These attempts cannot 
fully accomplish their objects. Here 
and there consolidations of capital will 
have limited success, and will make the 
position of competing capital perilous. 
Here and there also labor will have the 
same partial success in guarding its field 
against the intrusion of competing labor. 
The effect will be to favor some union 
laborers at the expense of others, and to 
make the democracy of labor imperfect. 
Workers will be ranged in strata, rep- 
resenting gradations of well being; but 
there is nothing in this that will prevent 
them all from rising together. They 
may keep their relative positions and all 
move upward. 

This again requires that the principle 
of monopoly should everywhere be held 
in check. The influences that obstruct 
competition are themselves to be con- 
trolled, and if natural tendencies have 
their way they will be so. When a trust 
exacts too much, competitors will appear, 
in spite of all perils that may threaten 
them. When laborers in any occupation 
exact too large a premium over ordinary 
wages, workers will force themselves 
into their territory in spite of all that can 
be done to stop them. The imperfec- 
tions of competition will put some work- 
ers into favored classes, but the competi- 
tion which survives will be dominant, and 
will bring gains to all classes. 

That this may be true the State at least 
must be democratic; Government by 
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the people must not be allowed to van- 
ish, and those who are ruled must nomi- 
nate, elect and control their rulers. If 
we keep the representative principle at 
all,.as for convenience we must, it will 
have to be attended by an immense in- 
crease of actual self-government. [| 
chance to believe that we are to have the 
referendum, or what amounts to the ref- 
erendum, in municipal, State and fed- 
eral affairs. The difficulties in the way 
of this are not trifling, but they weigh far 
less than the evils that are in store for us 
if we do not have it. At the bottom it is 
for the rescue of competitive industry 
that we need it. Very insidious is the 
power that massed capital knows how to 
use in controlling the so-called represent- 
atives of the people, who are often rather 
the conscienceless substitutes for the peo- 
ple in the work of ruling. Labor should 
be able to do better than to compete with 
wealth in this direction. It should have 
open and honest ways of influencing the 
acts of the Government. 

But shall we not, in this political 
sphere, have too much democracy? 
Clearly not, and that for several reasons, 
the chief of which is that the demos that 
will rule will not be the typical one that 
we think of in connection with the his- 
tory of democratic States. It will not 
be a proletariat, but will be a body of 
workmen, most of whom will have a 
large stake in the industrial order. Their 
savings will grow and make them con- 
servative wherever the security of prop- 
erty isin question. Their wages will en- 
able them to make accumulations, and the 
Government of the future must be effi- 
cient enough to give them safe invest- 
ments. Land, under one or another 
form of title, now affords to laborers 
their principal medium of investment; 
and there is little doubt that, for laborers, 
it will continue to be a favorite form of 
property. The confiscation of rent will 
not be popular with the coming democ- 
racy. Bonds and, in the end, even stocks 
must also be made available for a similar 
purpose. If tunnels and canals are dug 
by means of public funds, the bonds 
which States will issue will be available 
as far as they will go; but the society of 
the future will fall far short of what it 
ought to be unless the securities of cor- 
porations can be safely owned even by 
the poorer classes: 
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The world of the near future will not 
be one with inequalities leveled out of it; 
and to any persons to whom inequality 
of possessions seems inherently evil, this 
world will not be satisfactory. It -will 
present a condition of vast and ever 
growing inequality. With a democracy 
that depends on a likeness of material 
possessions it will have nothing in com- 
mon. The rich will continually grow 
richer and the multi-millionaires will ap- 
proach the billion-dollar standard; but 
‘the poor will be far from growing poorer. 
They will surely and not always slowly 
recede from the poverty line, and rise 
toward the present standard of wealth. 
As the typical rich man enlarges his hold- 
ings—as his fortune increases from one 
million dollars to ten, from ten to a hun- 
dred and from a hundred to a thousand— 
the typical laborer will increase his wages 
from one dollar a day to two, from two 
to four and from four to eight. Such 
gains will mean indefinitely more to him 
than any possible increase of capital can 
mean to the rich. 

If an earthly Eden is to come through 
competition it will come not in spite of, 
but by means of an enormous increase of 
inequality of outward possessions; but 
this very change will bring with it a con- 
tinual approach to equality of genuine 
comfort. The capitalist may become too 
rich to sleep, while the laborer becomes 
so relatively rich that he can live in com- 
fort and rest in peace. Near to the line 
of maximum happiness may be the lives 
of the better paid workers. 

The most alluring possibility concern- 
ing the democracy of the future lies in 
the diffusion of culture. The well paid 
worker may have any amount of it for 
himself and his children. No tendency 
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of the present is more marked than that 
which is slowly obliterating the differ- 
ences in education which formerly pre- 
vailed; and with higher pay and easier 
labor the worker can more and more avail 
himself of the new condition. Refine- 
ments, as well as comforts, are to be in- 
cluded in the list of cheap things that 
can be had as the reward of common 
labor. 

There is a moral effect of progress that 
is even better. A fraternity of the high- 
est type is among the gains that are well 
within sight, and unlike fortunes, so far 
from perverting it, will bring it to per- 
fection. Brotherly feeling is a weak 
thing, indeed, if the condition of its ex- 
istence is that men shall be equally well 
off. Communism does not develop 
the finer sort of brotherhood; but in- 
equality may develop it, if the moral fiber 
of the race shall grow strong. When 
men can regard each other with respect 
and affection in spite of enormous differ- 
ences of wealth there will be some viril- 
ity in their fraternal feeling. Well with- 
in sight is such a condition. As the 
prizes of political leadership and of so- 
cial and intellectual eminence shall fall 
even more often to the man of labor than 
to the man of mere capital it may be that 
very few persons will see in the change 
any vulgarization of State or society. 
The demos of the. future will not win 
such prizes unless it continues to develop 
in intellect and character; and if it does 
so develop, this fact will give it a clear 
title to any outward prizes it may win. 
If out of the democracy that is defined 
by mere possessions there shall come an 
aristocracy of personal quality, the result 
will be the best that evolution can give or 
that imagination can picture. 

New York Ciry, 
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Why: 
By Robert Haven Schauffler 
F the wren can cling 
To a spray a-swing 
In the mad May wind, and sing and sing 
As if she’d burst for joy ;— 


Why cannot I 
Contented lie 


In His quiet arms, benéath His sky, 
Unttioved by Life’s annoy? 


Prineston, N, Ji 
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critics in Europe,—Enpiror. | 


OW was it that powerful England, 
accustomed to make colonial ex- 
peditions with a smaller body of 

men, in general, than that opposed to her 
by the natives, was obliged in this case 
to put in the field an army of over 200,- 
ooo men, such as she would never have 
thought of sending to a war on the con- 
tinent of Europe, an army superior in 
number to the entire Boer population? 
This is a question that we cannot fully 
discuss here. Military reasons and po- 
litical reasons not made known up till 
now necessitated this movement on such 
a large scale, and perhaps the safety of 
the Empire itself depended upon it. 

But it will not be out of place to make 
a few comments on the wav the whole 
campaign has been conducted. 

It was not to be wondered at, it was 
foreseen, in fact, that the beginning of 
the campaign would be unfavorable to 
the English, who were then fewer in 
number than the enemy, and separated 
by 6,000 miles of ocean expanse from 
home supplies, both as regards ammuni- 
tion and other necessities. But what 
surprised every one is the fact that when 
the reinforcements arrived things did not 
improve, but went from bad to worse. 

Even before the arrival of reinforce- 
ments the disaster at Nicholson’s Nek 
had surprised the military world, accus- 
tomed to recognize in the British soldier 
such tough fiber, as to understand with 
difficulty how it came about that eleven 
companies and one battery should have 
surrendered in broad daylight, without 
having at least made the enemy pay 
dearly for their audacity. It is evident 
that in this, as in other similar cases 
about that time, the defect lay in the 
scout service. And this carelessness 
was so much the more disastrous in its 
results as the enemy, natives of the 
place, were always perfectly well in- 
formed as to the movement of the Eng- 
lish, and enjoyed the further advantage 
of their wotiderftl mobility. 

The Boers, in fact; were all mounted, 
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without, however, constituting real bodies 
of cavalry, and without detracting from 
their excellent qualities as good shots on 
foot. Their requirements were of the 
most simple kind of pasturage wherever 
found. The English, however, ham- 
pered with an enormous quantity of bag- 
gage to supply the comforts and wants 
of officers and men, were forced to move 
very slowly. Their horses, moreover, 
collected here and there, were not accus- 
tomed either to the climate or the pas- 
turage, and died by hundreds in conse- 
quence. 

The service for transporting such 
enormous quantities of material ot every 
kind across the immense stretches of 
territory of South Africa had not been 
organized beforehand ; nor had the Eng- 
lish army had any experience in mattérs 
of this kind, the great maneuvres being 
always held at Aldershot. It is one 
thing to organize ordinary small expedi- 
tions, which can be done in a short time 
with a result quite equal to the require- 
ments, and it is another to transport a 
real large army to a distant land. Con- 
sequently the same thing haprened to the 
English as happened to the Italians on 
the high lands of Ethiopia in 1896—that 
is to say, the continued embarking of 
men and arms was not followed up by 
any previously organized service for 
transporting necessaries, such as food 
and ammunition. In this way months 
were lost before the transport service be- 
gan to work in anything like an effi- 
cacious manner in South Africa. 

This is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance. A large number of men, even of 
good fighting men, is not sufficient to 
insure victory. They must always find 
not only provisions and ammunition in 
the field and ready to hand, but every- 
thing that is indispensable for the soldier 
in a campaign. 

The War Office at London, however, 
waited until hostilities broke out, and 
then gave orders for the purchase of 
20,000 mules and the construction of Bae 
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wagoiis. The result was that the rein- 
forcements arrived at the Cape almost 
before the mules and wagons had 
started ; and when the latter arrived nat- 
urally they were not sufficient, and a 
great amount of stores, ammunition, 
mules and wagons had again to be sent 
out. 

When we take into consideration the 
fact that the transport service for a sin- 
gle division in South Africa requires no 
less than 200 large wagons and 2,400 
mules, we can understand how this enor- 
mous difficulty in supplying an entire 
army so far away from the mother coun- 
try might have been fatal to the outcome 
of the war. 

It came about consequently that the 
different bodies of English soldiers at the 
three different theaters of war had to de- 
pend too much on the railway lines for 
their requirements, and kept clinging to 
them. This accounts for the constant 
inroads of the Boers upon the railway 
stations, and the fact that the engage- 
ments were always fought in their neigh- 
borhood under conditions always un- 
favorable to the English. 

In 1896, when the Italian troops were 
on the move for the relief of Adigrat, 
General Baldissera, who had been given 
full power to advance when and with 
whatever force he chose, decided to leave 
Adi-Caje with 16,000 men only, while 
he had at least 25,000 at his disposal, be- 
cause he foresaw the difficulties of the 
transport service, as all the supplies had 
to be carried on mules or camels eight or 
ten days’ march from the base of opera- 
tions. 

The only conclusion then we can come 
to is that in the case of the war in South 
Africa it would have been better to have 
provided in the beginning, and still bet- 
ter beforehand, by the aid of the local 
authorities on the spot for the different 
necessities rather than undertake a trans- 
port service from home on such an ex- 
tensive scale. 

In order to give greater mobility to the 
troops attempts were made to form new 
bodies of cavalry as much as possible 
after the fashion of the formidable ad- 
versary—that is, as mounted infantry. 
But the difference was too great between 
a Boer of the mountains and a cavalry 
soldier of the Volunteers, or Imperial 
Yeomanry. 
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If in the Continental armies the in- 
fantry soldier is overloaded the contrary 
is the case in England. The English 
soldier carries very little, and that little 
very unwillingly. At the battle of Spion 
Kop there were too many men on the flat 
summit of the hill. The only way to re- 
main there was to dig trenches. The 
trenches were not dug and the position 
had to be abandoned. Why? For the 
simple reason that the spades, etc., which 
the soldiers ought to have carried were 
all packed on the wagons and the wag- 
ons had to remain as usual in the rear. 

We have already alluded to the diffi- 
culties which arise from the necessity of 
providing for the various comforts re- 
quired by officers and men. Now just 
to show what is considered a great hard- 
ship to which the troops were forced to 
submit on difficult occasions during the 
campaign, we quote the words of a cor- 
respondent at Jacobsdal, who, alluding 
to the privations endured by the troops 
while marching across the Orange Free 
State, telegraphed : “ The men had noth- 
ing to eat but boiled beef and biscuit!” 

With regard to the long marches, we 
have the opinion of a well-known Eng- 
lish military critic, who considered it 
quite an extraordinary deed for French 
cavalry to have got over 70 miles in five 
days. Only fourteen miles a day! It is 
difficult to understand how in a country. 
where every kind of sport flourishes 
there should be such aversion to accus- 
tom infantry troops to long marches. 

This was the reason why General Gat- 
acre, when he wanted to surprise the 
Boer camp at Stormberg, put his soldiers 
in a train. He knew that if they 
marched, altho the distance was very 
short, they would have arrived unfit for 
fighting. But as the train would not 
hold them all, he sent only 2,200 men, too 
few. So after leaving the train they 
were surprised on the march, defeated, 
and a third made prisoners. 

If the principal reasons of the unfor- 
tunate results of the first part of the cam- 
paign must be attributed to the lack of 
organization, it must be admitted also 
that the tactics were not altogether 
sound. If the bravery of the men com- 
pensated in some cases for the unskillful- 
ness of their leaders, we can but marvel 
at the fact that, after so much experience, 
battalions in column should have been 
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sent to attack intrenched positions. It 
is not necessary ‘to. be a military man to 
understand that the enemy’s fire deci- 
mates the men in such deep formations ; 
while if they advance in a line accord- 
ing to the modern formation the shot 
misses them more often than not. Those 
splendid battalions who were marched to 
the attack at Modder River and Magers- 
fontein, compact and in column, almost 
as tho they were at drill, left officérs by 
dozens and soldiers by hundreds on the 
field. 

The artillery has also been much criti- 
cised. It is but fair, however, to state 
that the same artillery, well mounted, 
well served and of great nobility, did its 
duty thoroughly, and often prevented 
severe disasters. It did not always, how- 
ever, choose the best positions, for the 
very good reason that it was unac- 
quainted with the ground; as in the fight- 
ing from February 17th to 24th, when 
General Buller’s five batteries, concen- 
trated at Three Trees Hill against Spion 
Kop, did not succeed in producing the 
slightest effect. 

If we pass from the question of tactics 
to that of strategical action we must re- 
peat that the chief error—namely, that of 
dispersing the troops to obtain secondary 
ends, such as the relief of Ladysmith and 


of Kimberley, in a territory as vast as- 


that of Central Europe—can be put down 
to public opinion, and the influence of 
the Government, either local or at Lon- 
don, or both together, in disregard of 
the opinion of the Commander in Chief. 
The Italians learned the effects of similar 
influences in the war of 1896 in Abys- 
sinia and the Spaniards in the Cuban 
war. 

If then the first period of the war was 
an almost continuous succession of disas- 
ters it is not to be marveled at. Given 
the circumstances, it was to be expected 
that even England, the first colonial 
Power in the world, who spends 320 
millions a year to keep up her army and 
her fleet, and who is considered an au- 
thority in colonial warfare, could not do 
better. 

‘A leader was wanting, a man with the 
experience of years of warfare, sup- 
ported by a capable and energetic chief 
of staff in order to form a real army that 
could move independently of the railways 
and direct the operations according to 
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the immutable rules of strategy, without 
caring for those secondary objects which 
must be obtained by the carrying out of 
the principal strategical plan. 

Lord Roberts deserves the gratitude 
of his country, not so much for having 
decided on the invasion of the Orange 
Free State, which was already in the first 
plan of campaign, as for having carried 
it so rapidly into effect in a more rational 
manner than in that same plan; taking 
advantage of all the reinforcements 
which had arrived, without dispersing 
them either to the East or to the West, 
and taking with him the intelligent and 
capable General French, whom he or- 
dered up from Cape Colony without ask- 
ing anybody’s permission. In this way 
he obtained indirectly the relief of Kim- 
berley as a first and easy result, quickly 
followed by that of Ladysmith, around 
which a preponderant English force had 
remained so long immovable in the obsti- 
nate but unfruitful determination to re- 
lieve it. 

If General Buller then gave great 
proofs of firmness and perseverance he 
was pursued later by bad luck when sur- 
prised by General Botha in a narrow pass 
on the way to Lydenberg, and he could 
not have got out of his difficulties but 
for the movements of General Roberts. 
And if General White and his soldiers of- 
fered to the whole world an admirable 
example of courage and military skill, 
what shall we say of the Boers, who, with 
a far smaller number of men, hemmed 
in between the besieged and those who 
had come to relieve them, held those 
passes for an entire four months, and 
effectually prevented any kind of aid be- 
ing sent to the besieged? 

These peasants, soldiers between the 
age of 15 and 60 years, kept up the siege 
of three strong fortresses for a long 
time, defeated the English regulars in 
several encounters, and it was not until 
the Government at London had finished 
pouring into South Africa a torrent of 
armed men, collected from all parts of 
the Empire, and not until a general ap- 
peared who knew how to carry the war 
into the open plains of the Orange Free 
State, that the Boers were forced to re- 
treat. Once only were they defeated, on 
February 27th, at the fort of Wolves- 
kraal; and even that time, tho a great 
deal was made of this defeat, which was 
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in fact of considerable moral importance, 
it was of very little importance from a 
technical point of view, nothing more 
than the loss of a division, not even the 
twelfth part of the whole contingent. 
In fact, if Cronje had escaped with all 
his men, the presence alone of Lord Rob- 
erts’s army on the road to Bloemfontein 
would have sufficed to clear out Cape 
Colony and relieved Ladysmith. But 
the Boers did not escape and were de- 
feated, one against fifteen, after having 
held their ground for months against 
the entire British army, four times their 
superior in numbers. 

The iron fiber of this brave people has 
heen tempered and its self confidence 
strengthened by being accustomed to en- 
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dure fatigue and danger in those vast 
regions by religious feeling and by their 
patriarchal constitution of family and 
State. This struggle of giants with 
which the nineteenth century closed will 
remain noted with indelible characters 
in the history of heroic peoples. The 
30ers may be quieted for a time by su- 
perior force of arms; attempts may be 
made to merge them into new currents 
of colonists, but, considering that they 
are an exceptionally prolific people, 
strongly attached to the soil where they 
are born, and of a warlike spirit, we can 
but recognize the possibility of their 
rising again at some near or distant 
future. 

Rome, Iraty 


The Literary Sweatshop 


By a Humble Brother of the Writing Craft 


‘*O that mine adversary had written a book !”’ 


HACKERAY’S raw and untried 
heroes go to London, and are 
eagerly seized upon by editors 

there ana installed as book reviewers; 
and all through modern English fiction 
we find men taking up editorial writing 
with as little previous preparation and 
as much success as Nicholas Nickleby 
had when he became an actor in Crum- 
mles’s provincial temple of the drama. 

The natural inference to be derived 
from such reading is that any young man 
with talent can be a successful writer, 
book reviewer or editor, even tho he is 
quite inexperienced. 

Nor is this all, for the emoluments 
named in the books are almost invaria- 
bly liberal. The young man from the 
country in a couple of hours dashes off 
a leading article for a great newspaper 
or magazine, collects six guineas or so 
for it, and during the remainder of the 
day disports himself as he listeth in the 
society of admiring friends. 

In the French plays, too, when the au- 
thor or journalist comes on the scene his 
breast is starred and beribboned, his rai- 
iment outshines that of Solomon, he takes 
the center of the stage and the incidents 
of the drama revolve around him as the 
planets revolve around the sun. 


Thus the argument is, that tho litera- 
ture and journalism are easy, their pow- 
ers and rewards are great. 

Very attractive, truly, and calculated 
to make the barbarians of the outer 
world honor and reverence literature and 
journalism and those who profess them 
—and, in so far, good! 

But there’s another aspect of this mat- 
ter. Outside the pale which separates 
us professional writers from other folk 
there are all the countless thousands of 
the unemployed, and when our land is 
pictured as one flowing with milk and 
honey, where all the pebbles in the 
brooks are nuggets of gold, an im- 
mense number of these unsettled ones is 
persuaded to invade our territory and 
struggle with us for the sustenance we 
find there. 

The dwellers on the literary hights 
who work this mischief are not affected 
by it, as they are far above the reach of 
crowding, but we who live in the low- 
lands suffer, because the newcomers 
trample upon our toes and steal our 
loaves of bread. 

And so I would say to Mr. Robert 
Barr, “ Please, when tempted to picture 
another newspaper woman, don’t make 
her like the one in ‘A Woman Inter- 
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venes ;’” and I would add to my friend, 
Mark Twain, “If you have any more 
reminiscences concerning country edi- 
tors paying you $100 a column special 
rate—in addition to the ordinary rate— 
for a ‘beat,’ for the sake of your hum- 
bler brethren of the craft keep them for 
private narration.” 

Robert Barr’s newspaper woman is 
sent on an assignment to Europe to find 
out the price at which an obscure Cana- 
dian mine is to be bought by an Eng- 
lish syndicate. The managing editor 
gives her $500 for new dresses and un- 
limited money for expenses. Without 
consulting the office she hires a duchess 
to introduce her in London society, and 
spends a month or two there in the pur- 
suit of her own pleasures. 

Oh, Mr. Robert Barr—dear Mr. Rob- 
ert Barr! I am sure that what you did 
was done in innocence and not in willful 
wickedness. You probably believe that 
there is some New York paper, such as 
the one you describe, but I assure you 
there is not—not one that would spend 
$20 to learn. 

Perhaps you were thinking about a 
certain great daily which did send a 
young woman on extensive travels—very 
much after the fashion of an express 
package. If so, your picture is all out 
of drawing. Her traveling dress cost 
about $4, and she paid for it herself, 
while the railroads and steamship com- 
panies carried her free in return for the 
advertising they obtained. 

And the trip was disastrous to the 
young woman. Having much the same 
sort of conscience as Mr. Barr’s heroine 
she coolly informed her employers when 
she returned to them that she could not 
write about the journey for the Planet, 
as she was under contract with another 
publisher to make a book. 

The astounded managing editor ex- 
pressed himself with great force and 
clearness of diction. The young lady, 
nothing daunted, remarked that it was 
she who had made the Planet. 

She was then cordially invited to go 
elsewhere, and make another Planet. 
She went, her book fell flat, and she dis- 
appeared completely. 

_ And TI do assure Mr. Robert Barr that 
the Planet is not sending young women 
on such trips in these days. 

Or perhaps he was thinking of the Lu- 
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minary, which is fair to all its writers, 
but not more than two women are among 
them, and they get $8 for a column con- 
taining nearly 2,000 words—and when 
they want new dresses they have to buy 
them. 

As to the Announcer, it has spent 
many thousands of- dollars on expedi- 
tions, but they were always in regard to 
something on which the eyes of the 
whole world were fixed, so that the ad- 
vertising returns were enormous. And 
it does not send young women to do any- 
thing more important than obtain inter- 
views at New York hotels—and_ these 
young women pay their own carfare and 
receive $8 a column for matter when 
printed. 

As to the People’s Representative and 
the Present Day their women writers 
who average $25 a week are doing ex- 
tremely well. Money allowed them for 
expenses is not worth mentioning. 

Oh, Mr. Robert Barr—dear Mr. Rob- 
ert Barr! why set more young women 
scribbling when the majority of those 
who are now so engaged cannot hope to 
earn as much money as shop girls re- 
ceive. 

Sweet girl graduates and high browed 
intellectual giants whose friends think 
you are the coming American novelists, 
don’t believe what you see in the books 


‘about the good times enjoyed by us pro- 


fessional writers. There were good 
times in the days when the Announcer 
was in Ann Street, and when a fellow 
had to climb nine flights of stairs to 
reach the editorial rooms of the People’s 
Representative. But they have fled. 

A few reporters in those old times 
averaged $90 a week, and it was seldom 
that one made less than $30 a week. 

In regard to reporters’ expenses, too, 
the newspapers in the old days were very 
liberal. Some of the bills rendered were 
great masterpieces of fiction, and in them 
was displayed a wealth of imagination 
not to be found anywhere in contempo- 
rary literature now. Those good old man- 
aging editors paid wine and gambling 
debts—everything. 

I remember one clever youth who 
charged $70 expenses for a week at Fire 
Island during the cholera scare. It 
could not have cost him $10. I myself, 
working for the Planet, ran up expenses 
at the rate of $200 a day for a brief pe- 
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riod.- But that was a case in which we 
were after the “beat” of the century, 
and had to hire an eminent lawyer, a 
corps of detectives, suites of hotel rooms 
and a large number of cabs. 

Some of the papers were so liberal in 
those old times that their men got far in 
advance of their salaries. I remember 
one who became displeased. with the 
journal that employed him, and ostenta- 
tiously shook its dust from his feet. The 
cashier seeing the gesture, asked him to 
repay the $600 he had borrowed. “ You 
owe me that,” he replied, “ I asked for a 
raise a year ago and didn’t get it.” 

Another editor on the same paper 
walked out owing $1,200 which he had 
borrowed in advance on account of sal- 
ary and never paid a cent. 

In those days any one who could write 
at all could sell special stories and verse 
to the Sunday papers, and some of those 
Sunday papers, then, like the Messen- 
ger, paid $15 a column for ordinary mat- 
ter. 

In those days if you had a good ex- 
clusive newspaper story there was a fine 
market for it. The Luminary or An- 


nouncer would give you treble rates, or 
you could manifold it and sell to all the 
New York papers. 

In those days if you wrote some clever 
verses and took them to the office of the 
New York Account Book, the editor and 
proprietor laid everything aside to read 


them immediately. If they suited he 
shuffled out to you in his office slippers 
with his spectacles on his nose, a smile 
on his face, and a new $10 bill held up, 
full length, between his thumb and fore- 
finger. 

Ah! old comrades of the craft, don’t 
you remember how new and pretty those 
$10 bills of Mr. B used to look? 

Excuse these tears. 

But those good old times are gone for- 
ever. Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek have had their fling, and 
Malvolio reigns now and holds the purse 
strings. 

There are still cakes and ale here and 
there, but they are up in editorial rooms 
where even the ablest newcomers cannot 
possibly get at them except they have in- 
fluence or experience. 

A great news agency has a dozen good 
reporters who do not average over $6 a 
week. The most they can make is $2 
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a night. The Planet, The Announcer, 
The Day Book, and all but two or three 
of the New York papers have reportorial 
staffs that are, in large part, made up of 
young men, who:receive only $8 and $10 
a week, while their expenses are kept 
down to an average of less than $1 a 
week. 

I know an editor of a woman’s page— 
on a weekly newspaper that formerly 
was great—who receives $12 a month 
for her services, tho she works every 
day at the office. She has a husband, 
and it pleases her to occupy her time to 
make a little pocket money, pose as a per- 
son of importance and see her name in 
print. 

But that is not the cheapest labor ob- 
tained by the newspapers. Some have 
editors of departments to whom they 
give no money at all—the face powder 
lady and the athletic gentleman, the ac- 
tors and actresses, etc. These work in 
return for the advertising they get. 

I know magazines that pay about two 
cents a line for verse, and ever so many 
that pay nothing at all, and yet have a 
great abundance to choose from. 

A Philadelphia magazine astounded 
me not long ago by sending $1 in pay- 
ment for five verses. The editor was 
quite surprised by my demand for re- 
turn of my manuscript. 

I remonstrated with an amateur writer 
one time. I had been looking over a 
book of stanzas and sketches (which he 
had printed at his own expense), and, 
finding considerable promise in places, I 
asked him why he did not adopt litera- 
ture as a profession instead of writing 
for nothing. He tossed his long hair 
back from his massive brow, and, thrust- 
ing his left hand into the breast of his 
waistcoat, told me that he considered it 
wrong to barter the products of God- 
given genius for base lucre. 

On my saying that I considered Peg- 
asus’s first duty to be to earn his oats, 
and that in order to that end I would 
put him to the plough if necessary, he 
became disgusted with my brutality and 
we parted. Two months later, however, 
he took my advice, and two years later I 
met him chasing an ordinary little 
“ scrub ” item. When I made some allu- 
sion to “ bartering God-given genius,” he 
groaned and begged me not to remind 
him of his amateur views. He was not 
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the success that | hoped he would be. 
When his conceit was broken down his 
courage seemed to go with it, and also 
his originality. He failed as a reporter, 
and just fluttered on the outer edge of 
literature, making quatrains and jokes, 
and realizing about $7 a week from the 
sale of them, and yet you've seen his 
signature often enough, I dare say, and 
think him one of the fortunates. But, 
my dear reader, he only gets $1 a qua- 
train in the most celebrated of the comic 
papers, and from twenty-five to fifty 
cents a joke. 

I called the other day upon a literary 
man whio is very widely known as a lec- 
turer, and who is also the author of five 
or six books. During the course of con- 
versation I asked him how he was doing 
aside from his regular editorial work. 
He told me that he had not made a cent 
from his books, as he had to advance 
money to get them published. 

“How about short stories?” I in- 
quired. ‘‘ You write good short stories.” 

He pulled out a large drawer that was 
on the left hand side of his desk, and 
showed me that it was filled to the brim 
with short stories. 

“ There,” he said. “ During all last 
year I only made $2 from this source.” 

“You don’t persist,” I responded. 

“Don’t I,” said he, bitterly. ‘ Those 
have been all over the country.” 

I am sure that he was telling me the 
truth, and yet no one who knows him— 
except a few most intimate associates— 
supposes otherwise than that his books 
and literary sketches and short stories 
bring him in about $1,500 per year, in 
addition to his editorial salary, for he is 
a man of exceptional attainments and 
reputation, and his work is certainly 
good. 

So my dear would-be literary recruit, 
bethink yourself! You may have the 
marshal’s baton in your knapsack, but 
there’s a weary multitude of chances 
against such a happening. 

And: don’t envy men who have pub- 
lished books unless you know how they 
have published them and what sort of 
contracts they have, and whom the con- 
tracts are with. 

Many poor: fellows believe so earnest- 
ly in their literary work that they do the 
publishing themselves, or pay hundreds 
of dollars to a publisher to do it. After 
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the books are out they find that publish- 
ing is only a part of the business. The 
greatest difficulty is in regard to distribu- 
tion and sale. 

One author of my acquaintance be- 
came tired of waiting for publishers to 
give his work to the world. So he paid 
for the printing and binding himself. 

Now he wears a haunted expression. 
When the volumes were brought home 
they filled an entire room at his boarding- 
house, and the landlady charges him 
$1.50 a week for it. He can’t sell them, 
and does not know what to do. 

Another author in the same predica- 
ment has become so desperate that he 
goes out each day with a number of his 
books and sells them among his friends 
and acquaintances, or even among 
strangers for any price he can get. He 
does not hope now to regain what he ex- 
pended. 

About a year and a half ago when the 
excitement over “ The Man Who La- 
bors ” and “ The Man Who Doesn’t La- 
bor” was so widespread, a Connecticut 
lawyer (I am disguising the facts a lit- 
tle in order to save feelings), living in a 
small town, thought that it would be a 
fine thing to collect and publish in book 
form all the essays and poems then be- 
ing written concerning the nobility of la- 
bor. I sent him something of my own 
on the subject, and he communicated his 
entire scheme to me. I did not like it, 
but ‘did not feel at liberty to say so, he 
being a stranger, a man of mature years, 
and one who was looked up to by his 
townsmen as a local literary light. He 
corresponded with me very freely, and I 
thought I could detect the gradual fail- 
ure of hope as he encountered, one after 
another, difficulties that to him were 
quite unexpected. I knew that he had 
laid aside his business in order to follow 
this will-o’-the-wisp, and I was genuine- 
ly anxious for him. 

Finally he sent me all the manuscript 
—about 100,000 words in all—asking me 
for criticism and advice. 

I looked the matter over, and found it 
full of glaring defects. It contained only 
one idea, and this was dished up by 
scores of writers in different forms with 
a result that seemed to me infinitely te- 
dious. 

I thought plain speaking was the only 
friendly thing, so I pointed out the de- 
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fects, advised great pruning and the elim- 
ination of a large number of the articles, 
also the cutting down of the introduction 
(which my correspondent himself had 
written—it was very long and heavy). 

I also advised him not to pay for pub- 
lication, but to tell publishers what he 
had in hand and drop the matter if they 
would not assume the risk. 

He took my advice, and escaped with 
the loss of a few hundred dollars cash 
and some sacrifice of business, but he has 
never written a reply to my advice and 
criticism, and I am afraid he has not for- 
given me for destroying the delusion that 
was ruining him—tho, I judge, from all 
his actions in the matter, that he is a no- 
ble and high spirited gentleman. The 
surgeon’s knife hurt. 

I tell these things to point the fact that 
many writers are actually losing money 
on their labored productions. 

Then there’s another large class of 
workers in the literary sweatshop who, 
even when successful in disposing of 
their wares, make less than day laborers. 

I met, not long ago, a Chicago man 
of one of the best Western publish- 
ing houses. He told me that during 
the previous year his firm had received 
and examined 1,700 manuscripts of 
books, and had accepted only one. __ 

“What do you think we paid for 
that?” he asked, grinning triumphantly. 

“How many words?” [I inquired. 

“ About 80,000,” said he. 

“Did you buy outright?” 

“Tar 

“ About $500? ” 

“No, sir. We paid only $80.” 

And the Chicago publisher’s reader 
grinned again when he thought of the 
vain hopes with which those 1,700 au- 
thors had been entertaining themselves. 

A fortnight ago I was in an editorial 
office whence much of the blood and 
thunder literature that small boys read is- 
sues, and where, also, the shop girl books 
are published. 

I asked a casual question concerning 
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rates, and said that I heard they paid $5 
a thousand words. 

“Jumping Jupiter!” screeched the 
editor, clutching wildly at his hair. 
“Don’t say that again! Five dollars a 
thousand words!. Why no writer for 
any of our publications gets so much as 
that, except Lulu John Elizabeth, and she 
has an old contract. Why, we only pay 
$50 for the manuscript of a book when 
accepted.” 

“ But the authors hold copyright, and 
collect a royalty?” 

“Indeed they do not. 
right.” 

‘How many words in a book?” 

“ Thirty-two chapters, of about 1,600 
words each—over 50,000 words.” 

He then showed me some of the man- 
uscripts. 

“ Here,” he said, “look at this story. 
It has a good title—very attractive to 
boys. The author knows how to handle 
his pen, and the typewriting alone is 
worth more than $30; yet here is his let- 
ter agreeing to wait till September for us 
to decide as to whether or not we want 
his book, and then to accept $50 if it is 
our good pleasure to give it to him.” 

And it was the “ successful ” man that 
the editor was talking about, for one hun- 
dred manuscripts are rejected, even here, 
for every one accepted. 

Oh, sweet girl graduate, go take in 
washing, and, oh! youth of giant intel- 
lect, go labor in the coal mine sooner 
than come in our field! 

We are dreadfully overcrowded, over- 
worked and underpaid in literature and 
journalism now, and if you don’t take my 
advice and stay away, it is more than 
likely that the sweatshop management 
methods and morals will break your 
heart. 

The books don’t tell you that the $10 
a week reporters on many papers work 
from eight o’clock in the morning till 
eleven o'clock at night, six days in the 
week, and sometimes Sundays also. 

But that is the truth. 


We buy out- 
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How a Southern City 


Abolished Mosquitoes 


By the Hon. N. T. Barton 


Mayor oF WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA 


[The city of Winchester is the first American city to make an official and systematic effort to exterminate mos- 


quitoes 
the attempt in his own words, - Epiror.] 


Y way of introduction I should make 
a brief statement of the causes that 
led to my connection with the at- 
tempt to exterminate mosquitoes in Win- 
chester. While Mayor of the little city 
in which I live I dabbled in entomology 
in an amateurish sort of way, using the 
microscope and looking into the habits 
of bugs and insects, both because of the 
recreation thus obtained, and because I 
have a small boy of a biological turn, 
whose education is one of the chief pleas- 
ures of my life. In my official capacity, 
therefore, [ was enabled to make a prac- 
tical application of my technical knowl- 
edge. 

When the mosquito first thrust itself 
upon me (really and metaphorically) I 
cbtained some information about the in- 
sect from observation, but my main re- 
liance was upon Dr. L. O. Howard, the 
distinguished head of the Entomological 
Bureau of the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, who has also been deeply 
interested in our work in Winchester and 
our experiences with the mosquito. 

The fact that ten years ago a mosquito 
was as rare in Winchester as a horse is 
in Venice, and that a mile from Win- 
chester there are no mosquitoes, would 
seem to prove that there is merely a local 
cause for this infliction; and this being 
so there must be a remedy for the trouble. 
While a friend was making a visit at my 
house two years ago his little son was a 
victim of the pests which now afflicted 
Naturally this prejudiced him 
against our pet insect, and the cause of 
its existence and the possibility of its 
eradication were constant subjects of con- 
versation between us. Impressed with 
his mosquito experiences in Winchester, 
after he left our house, he visited the 
Entomological Bureau of the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington and 
procured from Dr. Howard certain val- 
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‘ completed in ten days. 


As Mayor Barton was instrumental in making the attempt a success, we are glad to give an account of 


uable information which I decided to 
give the public, so that possibly the Com- 
mon Council might take hold of the mat- 
ter and put these suggestions into prac- 
tical operation. 

The female member of the mosquito 
family, as is not uncommonly the case in 
the human family, is the head of the 
house. She does the buzzing and biting, 
and she also lays the eggs to the number 
of from 200 to 400 in each mass. The 
eggs are deposited in boat-shaped masses 
on the face of any fairly still pool of 
water. The eggs may hatch in sixteen 
hours, and the larvz (the first stage of 
mosquito life) live beneath the surface 
of the water, popping up from time to 
time to breathe. This state may be com- 
pleted in seven days and the pupal state 
may last twenty-four hours, so that an 
entire generation in summer time may be 
I say “ may,” be- 
cause if the weather is cool the time be- 
tween commencing the mosquito and 
fully equipping her for business may be 
indefinitely prolonged. When _ cold 
weather comes the adult mosquito, still 
on the wing, hibernates in the cellars of 
our houses, or in some other retired spot, 
and is thus ready when spring comes to 
renew business. No degree of cold will 
kill it. While partial relief may be ob- 
tained, of course, by screens, nets, by 
burning pyrethrum and by catching the 
mosquito in blacking box tops smeared 
inside with coal oil, these methods are 
only temporary. The mosquito may be 
driven away from towns on marshes, 
bays and even on the sea-shore. But our 
experience in Winchester has been that 
the best of all the wholesale remedies is 
to apply kerosene to the breeding pools. 
Experiment shows that about an ounce 
(a tea cup full) of kerosene to each fif- 
teen square feet of water surface on 
small pools will effectually destroy all 
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the larvzee and pupz in the pool, and that 
the adult female who comes to the pool 
to deposit her eggs will either go away, 
or if she alights, will die and her eggs 
will perish with her. Nor need this in- 
expensive application of kerosene be re- 
newed more than once a month. It need 
not be sprinkled. If simply poured into 
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the pool the oil will reach all parts of 
the water’s surface. 

Pits or vaults under or behind water 
closets are favorite places for the mos- 
quito to breed. This has been  espe- 
cially observed in Winchester. Rain 
barrels are prime places for them. So, 
too, are the pools left in streams, which 
are not included in the regular current. 
The rain barrels should be covered and 
the water drawn from near the bottom by 
spigots. 

I addressed a communication to the 
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Common Council, based upon these facts, 
proposing the adoption of an ordinance 
providing for the methodical application 
of kerosene oil to all the possible breed- 
ing places of the mosquito. This sug- 
gestion the Council adopted, and then 
came a storm of ridicule from the news- 
papers. But I had the law with me; and 
the people generally carried it out, tho 
it was voluntary, no penalty being at- 
tached for failure to comply with its pro- 
visions. The result was immediately 
and wonderfully successful; even the 
newspapers changed their tone. In 
many parts of the city the pest wholly 
disappeared, and in all parts it was great- 
ly reduced in virulence; nets were taken 
down; and piazzas and lighted rooms at 
night again became comfortable and 
habitable. It was very evident, too, that 
the continued existence of the mosquito 
in a few parts of the town was due to 
the failure of the residents there to obey 
the ordinance. Where it was observed 
the mosquitoes were practically anni- 
hilated. The result has been that we 
have adopted an amended ordinance that 
provides a penalty for not complying with 
the original ordinance, and an inspector 
who sees to its enforcement. It is be- 
ing now very generally enforced, altho 
early in the season our citizens from im- 
munity from the plague were neglectful 
about using the means prescribed. 

So far this year we have been able to 
find but few mosquitoes, while at this 
time, in the years gone by, they were 
swarming about us. We are persuaded 
that a few years more of persistent appli- 
cation of the remedy will either rid us 
entirely of the insect or reduce its num- . 
bers to innocuous scarcity. Inasmuch, 
however, as every cattle car that stays at 
night at a seaboard stockyard is apt to 
import new mosquitoes all along the rail- 
road line, and as mosquitoes breed very 
rapidly, we are always liable to their re- 
appearance. But the first sign of their 
approach should call for a repetition of 
the remedy. A modern system of sewer- 
age will empty the pits and waterpools— 
the chief breeding places of the mosquito: 
—and that being done, the kerosene ap- 
plied even to a limited extent, I think the 
American people will be masters of the 
mosquito situation. 

WincHEstTerR, Va. 





Excommunication 
By Count Leo Tolstoy 


[Felix Volkhovsky, the translator of this article (Tolstoy’s reply to the Synod which excommunicated him), is one 
of the most able of the many clever Russians exiled for political reasons. He is a writer and speaker of more than 
average talent, and above all enjoys in a high degree the confidence of the community in which he lives. 

George Kennan was the first means of drawing attention to the tragic element in the life of this patriot and he 
was the principal agent in rescuing from Siberia the little daughter of Volkhovsky, after the father had made his 


almost miraculous escape over Japan and the Pacific Ocean to America. 
excellent book, “Siberia and the Exile System.”—Epiror.] 


The sad story is told in detail in Kennan’s 


‘*He who begins by loving Christianity better than truth, very soon proceeds to love his 
own church or sect better than Christianity and ends in loving himself better than all.’’— 


Coleridge. 


WAS at first disinclined to reply to 
the Synod’s decision concerning my- 
self, but that decision has called 

forth a great many letters. Some of these 
correspondents unknown to me abuse me 
for rejecting what I do not reject, others 
exhort me to believe in what I have never 
ceased to believe, while others again ex- 
press an agreement with me in thought 
which in fact hardly exists, and a sympa- 
thy with me which I can scarcely claim 
fairly. So I have decided to reply both 


to the Synod’s decision, to point out what 
is wrong in it, and also to the letters of 


my unknown correspondents. 

The decision of the Synod has, speak- 
ing generally, a great many drawbacks. 
It is either illegal or intentionally ambig- 
uous. It is arbitrary, groundless, un- 
truthful, and in addition it contains cal- 
umny and incitement to bad feeling and 
bad action. It is either illegal or inten- 
tionally ambiguous, because, if it was 
meant to be an excommunication from 
the Church, it does not correspond with 
those Church rules according to which 
such an excommunication may be pro- 
nounced. If, on the other hand, it is but 
a declaration that he who does not be- 
lieve in the Church and its dogmas does 
not belong to the Church, as this is mani- 
fest of itself, such a declaration can have 
no other purpose than to seem to be an 
excommunication when it is not so in 
fact. And this is the case. It has been 
understood as an excommunication. 

It is arbitrary, because it charges me 
alone with not believing all those points 
enumerated in the decision of the Synod, 
while in fact not only a great many but 
nearly all educated people share in this 
non-belief and have constantly expressed 
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and still express it, in conversation, read- 
ing, pamphlets and books. 

It is groundless, because. as the main 
reason for it is given the wide circulation 
of my false teaching which is leading 
men astray, while I know for certain that 
there are scarcely one hundred people 
who share my views, while the circula- 
tion of my writings on religion is, owing 
to the censorship, so insignificant that 
the majority of those who have read the 
decision of the Synod have not the slight- 
est idea of what I have written on reli- 
gion, as is clearly shown in the letters 
I have received. 

The decision of the Synod contains 
manifest untruth, as it asserts that at- 
tempts to bring me to reason were made 
by the Church, which, however, were not 
crowned with success. Nothing of the 
kind ever happened. 

_It also presents what in juridical lan- 
guage is called slander, because it con- 
tains unjust statements, knowingly made, 
calculated to injure me. 

And lastly, it is an incitement to bad 
feeling and bad action, since it has, as 
might have been expected, called forth 
among unenlightened and unreasoning 
people anger and hatred toward me, 
which go so far as threats of murder. 
These are expressed in letters I have re- 
ceived. One of these correspondents 
writes: 

“Now you have been anathematized and 
will after death go to eternal torment, and die 
like a dog. May you be anathema, you old 
devil! May you be damned! ” 

Another reproaches the Government for 
not having vet inearcerated me in a mon- 
astery, and fills his letter with invective. 
A third writes: “ If the Government will 
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not get rid of you, we will ourselves force 
you to be silent ;”’ and the message ends 
with maledictions. “I can find means,” 
writes a fourth, “ to exterminate you, you 
blackguard!” and indecent abuse fol- 
lows. I noticed some signs of the same 
bitterness after the decision of the Synod 
in my personal encounters with some 
people on February 25 (O. S.). The 
very day on which that decision was 
made public I heard when passing 
through a public square the following 
words: “ Here is the fiend in human 
form.” Had the crowd been composed 
of different people very likely I should 
have been beaten, as was a man several 
years ago near the chapel of St. Pan- 
teleon. 

So that in every way the decision of 
the Synod is far from being good. And 
if the people who signed it are so sure 
of being right that they pray God to 
make me for my own good like them, 
this does not improve it. 

This is what may be said in general. 
As to particulars, the ecclesiastical deci- 
sion is wrong in the following respects. 
It says: 

“The universally known writer, Count Tol- 
stoy, a Russian by birth, orthodox by baptism 
and training, seduced by pride of intellect, has 
insolently rebelled against God and his Christ 
and all his inheritance, and has openly before 
the whole world forsworn the Orthodox 
Church, his mother, which nurtured him and 
brought him up.” 

That I have abjured the Church which 
terms itself Orthodox is quite true, but 
this I did not because I rebelled against 
God, but on the contrary because I 
wished to serve him with all the powers 
of my soul. Before abjuring the Church 
and unity with the people, which unity 
was inexpressibly dear to me, I devoted 
several years to the investigation of the 
teachings of the Church, both theoretical 
and practical, as certain indications led 
me to doubt the righteousness of the 
Church. So far as theory is concerned, 
I read all I could on the teachings of the 
Church. I studied and critically analyzed 
dogmatic theology. As to the practical 
sphere, I followed for over a year all the 
ordinances of the Church, observing all 
the fasts and all Church services, and I 
became convinced that the teaching of 
the Church theoretically is an insidious 
and injurious lie, while practically it is 
a collection of the grossest superstitions 
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and sorcery, which entirely obscure all 
the teachings of Christianity.’ 

True, I have abjured the Church. I 
have ceased to observe its rites and give 
instructions in my will that my near 
ones should not allow the servants of the 
Church to come near me when dying, 
and that my corpse should be as quickly 
as possible taken away without any con- 
jurations or prayers over it, just as any 
objectionable and unnecessary thing is 
taken away so as not to be in the way of © 
the living. 

Now as to my having “ dedicated my 
literary activity and the talents with 
which [ have been endowed by God to 
spreading among the people teachings 
opposed to Christ and the Church,” etc., 
and that “I preach with the fervor of a 


‘fanatic in my writings and letters, which 


are circulated in great numbers by my- 
self and my disciples throughout the 
world, and especially within the precincts 
of our dear fatherland, the subversion of 
all the dogmas of the Orthodox Church 
and of the very essence of the Christian 
faith,” that is not true. I have never 
been careful to spread my teachings. 

True, for my own need I have ex- 
pressed in my writings my understand- 
ing of Christ’s teaching, and I have not 
concealed those writings from men who 
desired to become acquainted with them, 
but I never printed them of my own ac- 
cord. I have also spoken to people con- 
cerning my understanding of Christ’s 
teaching, but only when I was asked 
about it. To such men I have spoken 
what I think, and have given them my 
books if I had any myself. 

It is also said that I 


“ disown God, the Creator and Preserver of 
the world, worshiped in the Holy Trinity, 
also the Lord Jesus Christ, the God-Man, the 
Redeemer and Savior of the world, who suf- 
fered for us men and our salvation, who rose 
from the dead, and the immaculate conception 
of our Lord Christ in his humanity and the 





\It 1s sufficient to read the Mass-book, and to follow 
the rites which are incessantly performed by the Chris- 
tian clergy, and which are considered to be Christian 
worship, to see that all these rites are nothirg but differ- 


ent processes of witchcraft intended to apply to every 


imaginable circumstance of life. To enable a child in 
case of its death to og to paradise it is necessary to know 
how to smear it with oil, and to bathe it while utterin 
certain words. That a woman delivered of a child should 
cease to be impure it is necessary to utter certain conjura- 
tions. That the inmates of a new house may enjoy a 
quiet life in it and be successful in business, to insure a 
e crop, to stop a drought, to be cured of a disease, to 
ighten the position of a deceased person in the other 
world, for all these cases and a thousand others there are 
certain conjurations which are made in a certain place 
by the priest in return for certain offerings, : 
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virginity, before and after the birth of Christ, 
of our most pure Lady.” 

That I reject the inconceivable Trinity 
and the fable of the fall of the first man, a 
fable which has no sense in our times, the 
sacrilegious story of a God born of a vir- 
gin and redeeming mankind, is quite 
true. But the God-spirit, God-love, the 
One God, the source of everything, I not 
only do not reject, but, on the contrary, I 
do not acknowledge anything really ex- 
isting besides God, and I see all the 
meaning of life in the fulfilment of the 
will of God as expressed in the teaching 
of Christianity. 

It is also said of me: “ He does not 
acknowledge the future life with its re- 
wards and punishments.” If the here- 
after is to be understood in the sense of 
the second Advent, of hell with eternal 
torment and devils, and a paradise with 
constant bliss, then it is quite true that I 
do not acknowledge such a future life. 
But eternal life with reward and punish- 
ment here and everywhere, however, I 
do acknowledge to such an extent that 
standing as I do at my age on the verge 
of the grave, I must very often make ef- 
forts not to wish to die in the flesh, that 
is, to be born to a new life, and I do 
believe that every good action increases 
the good of my eternal life, while every 
evil deed diminishes it. 

It is said that I reject all the sacra- 
ments. That is quite true. I consider 
all sacraments mean, gross magic, incon- 
sistent with the idea of God and Chris- 
tian teaching, and being in addition an 
infringement of the most direct indica- 
tions of the Gospel. In the baptism of 
children I see an obvious perversion of 
the meaning which baptism might have 
had for grown up people who conscious- 
ly became Christians. In the sacrament 
of marriage knowingly performed over 
persons who were in certain relations be- 
fore, as also in divorces and in‘the sol- 
emnization of marriages between the di- 
vorced,I see a direct violation both of the 
meaning and letter of the Gospel. The 
periodical pardoning of sins at confes- 
sion is to me a pernicious trick, which 
only encourages immorality and under- 
mines the fear of sinning. Extreme 
unction and the chrism are to me inju- 
rious, fraudulent magic. The same ap- 
plies to the worshiping of icons and rel- 
ics, as also all those rites, prayers, con- 


jurations of which the Mass-book is full. 
In the Eucharist I see the worship of the 
flesh and a perversion of the Christian 
teaching. Ordination I believe to be, be- 
sides a preparation for further imposture, 
a direct violation of the words of Christ, 
who categorically forbade the calling of 
any one teacher, father or master (Matt. 
23:8-10). 

It is put finally as the last and highest 
point of my guilt that I, while reviling 
the most “‘sacred matters of faith, did not 
shrink in horror from scoffing at the most 
sacred of sacraments, the Eucharist.” 
That I did not shrink in horror from a 
simple and objective description of what 
the priest is doing while preparing for 
that so-called sacrament is absolutely 
true. But that this so-called sacrament 
is something sacred, and that to depict it 
in all simplicity as it really is performed 
means scoffing at sacred things, is abso- 
lutely untrue. Scoffing at sacred things 
consists not in calling a partition a parti- 
tion instead of ikonostasis, and a bowl a 
bowl instead of chalice, and so on. No, 
the most horrible never ceasing scoffing 
at sacred things consists in this, that peo- 
ple using all possible means of fraud and 
hypnotism assure children and simple- 
hearted people that if bread is cut.into 
little pieces while certain words are be- 
ing pronounced, and those little pieces 
are put into one then God enters into 
those crumbs, and that the person in 
whose name such a crumb may be cut, if 
he is alive, he will have good health, 
while if he be dead he will be better in 
the other world, and that person who 
eats up one of those pieces will be visited 
by God himself. 

That is really horrid. 

Understand Christ’s personality as you 
will, still his teaching, which abolishes the 
evil of the world so simply and easily and 
gives good to men so undoubtedly if only 
they will not pervert it—that teaching 
has been hidden, turned into coarse mag- 
ical manipulation of bathing, smearing 
with oil, making certain gestures, con- 
juring, swallowing little pieces of bread 
and so on, and so on, so that, after all, 
nothing remains of the teaching itself. 
And then when a man tries to remind 
people that Christ’s teaching consists not 
in this sorcery, masses, tapers, holy 
images, but in men loving one another, 
never returning evil for evil, never con- 
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demning others, never slaying one an- 
other, then those to whose interest it is to 
deceive raise an indignant clamor. With 
unintelligible insolence they talk loudly 
in churches, print in books, newspapers, 
catechisms that Christ never interdicted 
the taking of oaths, murdering (execu- 
tions and wars), that the doctrine of 
non-resistance to evil has been invented 
with fiendish craftiness by the enemies of 
Christ.” 

What is particularly horrible is that 
men whose interest it is deceive not only 
adults, but, profiting by their position, de- 
ceive children as well, those very chil- 
dren of whom Christ said, ““ Wo to those 
who deceive them.” It is horrible that 
people to satisfy their little advantages 
commit such a crying evil, holding back 
from men the truth manifested by Christ 
that gives blessings to men that cannot 
be counterbalanced a thousandth part 
by any advantages they may derive from 
their action. They act like the burglar 
who murders a whole family of five or 
six people and then carries away an old 
coat and 40 kopecks in money. Why, 
they would willingly give him all their 
clothes and all the money provided he 
would not kill them, but he cannot act 
otherwise. The same is the case with the 
religious impostors. They might be 
maintained ten times better than they are 
—nay, in the greatest luxury—provided 
they would not ruin people by their de- 
ceit. But they cannot act otherwise. 
That is what is horrible, and that is 
why it is not only permissible but a 
duty to expose their deceit. If there is 
anything sacred it is certainly not what 
they call a sacrament, but the duty to ex- 
pose religious fraud when one meets 
with it. 

When a Chouvash*® smears his idol 
with sour cream or flogs it I may dis- 
pense with offending his religious feel- 
ing and pass him by with indifference, 
because he does it in the name of a super- 
stition which is alien from me, which has 
nothing to do with things sacred to me; 
but I cannot look with equanimity on the 
deeds of men, however powerful, who 
preach coarse magic in the name of the 
God by whom I live and that teaching of 
Christ which gave me life and can give 

* The discourse of Ambiosius, Bishop of Kharkov. 


_,° A Finnish tribe, some sections of which still maintain 
idolatrous practices, F,V 
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it to all men. And if I call their deeds 
by their proper names I am only doing 
what I am bound, what I cannot refrain 
from doing if I believe in God and the 
Christian teaching. If, however, these 
people call the exposure of their fraud 
sacrilege, that only proves how great is 
their deceit, and must spur the efforts of 
men who believe in God and Christ’s 
teaching toward stopping that deceit, 
which conceals the true God from men. 

No doubt they spoke of Christ when 
he expelled the cattle and sheep and trad- 
ers from the temple as committing sacri- 
lege. If he came now and saw what is 
being done in churches in his name he 
would with still greater and as legitimate 
anger cast out all these horrible com- 
munion cloths, lances,* crosses, tapers, 
holy images, and all those things by 
means of which, while manipulating their 
magic performances, they conceal God 
and his teaching from men. 

So that is what is right and what is 
wrong in the decision of the Synod con- 
cerning myself. It is quite true that I do 
not believe in what they profess to be- 
lieve, but at the same time I do believe 
in a great many things in which they 
wish to convince people that I do not. 

Here is what I do believe: I believe 
in God, whom I understand as Spirit, as 
Love, and as the source of everything. 
I believe that he is in me, and I in him. 
I believe that the will of God has been 
expressed in the clearest and most intel- 
ligible way in the teaching of the man 
Christ, to conceive of whom as God and 
to pray to him I consider the greatest 
sacrilege. I believe that the real happi- 
ness of man consists in the fulfilment of 
God’s will, while the will of God consists 
in men loving one another, and therefore 
acting toward others as they wish that 
others should act toward them, as it is 
said in the Gospel that in this consists 
all the law of the prophets. I believe 
that the meaning of every man’s life thus 
consists in increasing love within him- 
self; that that increase of love leads the 
individual man to greater and greater 
happiness in this life, and will give after 
death the greater happiness the more 
love there is in the man. At the same 
time it helps on more than anything else 





4A special knife used in the Greek Church for cutting 
the bread for the communion, F, V 
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the establishment in the world or king- 
dom of God, that is such a structure of 
life that discord, deceit and violence 
which now reign will be replaced by free 
consent, truth and fraternal love among 
men. I believe that there is only one 
means for the progress of love—prayer, 
not that public prayer in temples which 
was directly forbidden by Christ (Matt. 
6: 5-13), but the prayer the example of 
which was given us by Christ; prayer in 
solitude, consisting in the renovation and 
strengthening in our consciousness of 
the meaning of our lives, as also of our 
dependence on God’s will alone. 
Whether these my beliefs offend, 
grieve, or are a cause of stumbling, 
whether they are in the way of anything 
or any one, or displease any one, I can 
change them as little as I can my flesh. 
I have to live by myself and by myself I 
must die (and very soon), and therefore 
I cannot believe in any other way than as 
I do believe while preparing to return to 
that God from whom I came, I do not 
say that my religion is the only one true 
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for all times, but I do not see any other 
one more simple, clearer, more respond- 
ing to the requirements of my intellect 
and my heart. If ever I should learn of 
such an one I should immediately adopt 
it, because truth is the only thing God de- 
sires. But I cannot return to what I have 
emerged from with such sufferings, as a 
winged bird cannot return to the shell of 
the egg out of which it has come. “ He 
who begins by loving Christianity better 
than truth, very soon proceeds to love 
his own Church or sect better than Chris- 
tianity, and ends in loving himself better 
than all,” said Coleridge. I went the op- 
posite way. I began by loving my ortho- 
dox faith better than my own peace, then 
I began to love Christianity more than 
my Church, now I love truth more than 
anything else in the world. So. far this 
truth coincides for me with Christianity 
as I understand it, and I profess that 
Christianity, and in the measure in which 
I profess it I live peacefully and rejoic- 
ing, and as peacefully and rejoicing am 
nearing death. 
Moscow, Russia, 


At Kerf Hawar 


By Clinton Scollard 


T Kerf Hawar, at Kerf Hawar, 
We watched the lustrous evening star, 
When day had sunk to sudden doom, 
Flower like a lotus bloom afar, 
Above great Nimrod’s crumbling tomb. 


Through the blue darkness Hermon’s crown 
Of spectral snows looked coldly down; 
And from some distant desert vale 
The jackal’s barking seemed to drown 
The passion of the nightingale. 


Then rose the Syrian moon, and oh, 
The -wondrous glory and the glow! 
The poplars waved in silvery sheen; 
The fountain in its pallid flow 
Became an opalescent green. 


And dim, draped figures, one by one, 
Halted its bubbly brink upon 

To dip and fill the water-jar, 
As tho to some low antiphon 

From Arab lutes at Kerf Hawar. 


And distant but a little span 
A tented pilgrim caravan 
Lay slumber-bound as in a spell; 
A camel, straying from its clan, 
Tinkled a melancholy bell. 


Around was a mysterious waste: 

And as we paused, or as we paced, 
Ours was a draught of pure delight, 

And all our senses seemed to taste ° 
For once a real Arabian night. 


The moated glamour of the past 
Was like a veil about us cast, 
With naught to trouble or.to jar; 
And so from dreams we turned at last 
To sleep and dreams at Kerf Hawar. 


Cuinton, N. Y. 





Phe Burden of Negro Schooling 


By W. E. Burghardt DuBois 


ProFessor oF Economics AND History IN ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


HE last report of the United States 
Bureau of Education (1898-99) 
estimates that the sixteen former 

slave States have spent $546,630,246 for 
public schools since the war. It assumes 
that negroes have received about 20 per 
cent. of this, and that consequently the 
South has spent on negro schools $101,- 
860,661. Much 
praise has right- 
ly been given the 
South for this ex- 
penditure, but in 
the distribution 
of praise the ne- 
gro has received 
almost no share, 
it being tacitly as- 
sumed that his 
contribution to 
this hundred mil- 
lions was _ insig- 
nificant. 

The Sixth An- 
nual Negro Con- 
ference, held at 
Atlanta University, took up the ques- 
tion of the negro common school this 
year, and among other things stud- 
ied the matter of negro contributions to 
their own schooling. The conclusions 
of the conference are so remarkable that 
I think the public is entitled to a state- 
ment of its methods of reasoning and 
the results arrived at. 

The starting point of the main discus- 
sion was a very interesting paper pre- 
sented by the Rev. L. B. Maxwell, a field 
secretary of the International Sunday 
School Union. Mr. Maxwell showed 
that in 1899 the negroes of Georgia paid 
the following direct school taxes: 
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Direct State property tax for schools 
Negro poll taxes,* actually paid in 


Direct negro taxes for schools 


sut the Georgia State School Fund 
consists of various indirect taxes in ad- 
dition to the above: the income from 
convicts, from certain liquor licenses, 
from the rental of a railway owned by 
the State and built largely by slave labor, 





~ *The poll tax in Georgia goes to the school fund, 


from taxes on circuses and certain fees 
for inspection. Mr. Maxwell argued 
strongly that the method of apportioning 
indirect taxes was in proportion to popu- 
lation. He therefore claimed 48 per 
cent. of the indirect taxation, or $176,- 
898.24, as the negro’s share, making the 
negroes’ direct and indirect contribution 
to the school fund, $292,248.67. The 
expenditure for negro schools, including 
a pro rata share of the cost of superin- 
tendence, was about $288,128. 

The conference turned from Georgia 
to other States. Here it was for the 
most part difficult to extract from the 
school reports the contributions from ne- 
groes and the expenditures for negro 
schools. In Florida, South Carolina, 
Mississippi and Louisiana the negro poll 
taxes had to be estimated. In Mississippi 
and Louisiana it was especially difficult 
to estimate expenditures. Nevertheless, 
making what I consider liberal allow- 
ances, the balance sheet for the four 
States mentioned, and the State of 
Georgia, is as follows: 


Negro direct taxes 
Gere TIGCE TABRP. ioc cnes vncces occcedecse 


$1,264,590 24 
1,248,925 63 

There are, of course, many elements 
of uncertainty here, which can be cor- 
rected only by more careful and clearer 
State reports. I am satisfied, however, 
that the above is approximately true. 
The only debatable question of procedure 
is the apportionment of the income from 
indirect taxes. 

From this point the conference pro- 
ceeded to estimate roughly the total con- 
tribution of negroes to these schools 
since the war. It was frankly admitted 
that such an estimate must be based 
largely upon general knowledge and 
present conditions rather than on exact 
statistics. Still even the figures re- 
ferred to, of the Bureau of Education, 
are similarly derived. 

In the five States mentioned the ne- 
groes pay over 25 per cent. of the cost 


Cost of negro schools 


*This includes the negro’s fre rata share according to 
population of school funds based on national land grants, 


aan on railroads, income from criminals, fees, licenses, 
etc 
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of these schools in direct taxes. This is 
also true in North Carolina, where the 
negro schools have hitherto received 
fairer treatment than in some of the Gulf 
States. In Texas, where the negro 
schools are probably best off, the bulk of 
the.income is from the land fund, to 
which the negro has without doubt a 
pro rata right. Moreover, as the expen- 
diture for negro children has increased 
from 49 cents per capita to $2.27 since 
1870, and negro property holding in 
somewhat similar proportion ($5,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000 in Georgia) the con- 
ference assumed that from 1870 to 1898 
the negroes had paid about $29,539,591 
in direct school taxes. Nor is this a 
large estimate when one remembers that 
in one private school alone, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, black students have in 30 years 
paid nearly a quarter of a million dollars 
in tuition. When we remember that, in 
the early days right after the war, be- 
fore the close of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
the negroes had given $750,000 toward 
their education,* this estimate of thirty 
millions in property and poll taxes for 
public schools seems below rather than 
above the truth. 

Of the total five hundred and fifty mil- 
lions spent in public education in the 
South since the war, at least two hundred 
millions came from land funds and indi- 
rect taxation. It is difficult to see how 
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Reports of Freedmen’s Bureau, especially that of 
1869. 
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less than fifty millions of this could by 
any process of reasoning be apportioned 
to the negro. On the other hand, a 
share, according to population, would 
give the negro about seventy-five mil- 
lions ; if this be granted, we have: 
Negroes’ contribution to negro schools, 30 
$104,539,501 
101,860,661 

I remind my readers again that the 
preliminary statement of the results of 
the conference is simply a careful esti- 
mate. Nevertheless, it is an estimate 
worth attention, and we believe it to be 
approximately true. 

If it be true, then the conclusion is not 
that the South has not worked heroically 
in many directions since the war to undo 
the work of slavery, but rather that the 
true burden of the Southern people is not 
negro education, but negro pauperism, 
crime and inefficiency; that a dollar 
spent for a schoolhouse is worth two 
spent for jails. People in this land con- 
tinually forget that not one negro child 
in three is to-day attending school, and 
not one in ten is getting an eight months’ 
training during the year. The white 
South is straining itself in many ways to 
aid education. The negro is doing all 
he can to educate himself. The efforts 
of both are not adequate to the task. 
There is but one remedy: Government 
aid to Southern education. 

AtLanTA, GA 


Blind Prophets 


By John 


LITERARY scrap-gatherer of this 
city has spent a great part of the 
first half of the first year of this 

century in collecting hundreds of the 
predictions that were made in the second 
half of the past century—predictions re- 
lating to events that were declared to be 
sure to occur before the end of the nine- 
teenth century. He has collected nearly 
a thousand of them. He found them in 
newspapers, magazines, books, sermons, 
“ scientific” essays, almanacs, panso- 
phistical speeches, and elsewhere. He 
has discovered that in many cases their 
authors boasted of divine or biblical 


Swinton 


guidance (ask Professor Totten), while 
in other cases the predictions were given 
out by editors, astrologers, hierophants, 
spooks, learned persons, bigwigs, sages, 
modern saints, navigators, and other peo- 
ple not to be easily classified. He has 
confined his researches within the half 
century for the reason that it was just 
the span of his own life, and for the other 
reason that positive predictions had 
seemed to him unusually plentiful during 
that brief span. 

The literary scrap-gatherer here spoken 
of says he is now prepared to prove that 
in the years of the last half of the nine- 
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teenth century numberless persons of re- 
pute and distinction have made number- 
less predictions that were not verified 
within the time set for their verification. 
As he made this remark he pointed to his 
piles of memoranda. 

It would, of course, he impossible in 
this place to speak of all the proofs of the 
truth of his remark that he had at hand; 
but it may be edifying to the blind proph- 
ets who are yet alive to refer to a single 
score of them: 

1. The world was not destroyed by 
fire or otherwise before the end of the 
nineteenth century, tho there were innu- 
merable predictions that it would be. 

2. The second advent of the Messiah 
did not then take place, tho the Miller- 
ites were far from being the only proph- 
ets who gave warning that it surely 
would take place. 

3. Wars had not come to an end, nor 
had the reign of universal peace been 
brought in. 

4. The progress of invention had not 
enabled people to travel over sea and 
land, or around the world, by balloon. 

5. The Pope’s temporal power had not 
been restored, nor had the Pope been 
driven out of Rome. 

6. We were not able to hold inter- 
course with the inhabitants of other plan- 
ets—if inhabitants they have—or even 
with those of the moon. 

7. The restoration of the Jews to the 
Holy Land did not occur, and but few 
of them took up their abode in Jerusalem. 

8. It was not put beyond doubt that 
the spirit-mediums could hold converse 
with the dead. 

g. Anarchism had not gained the 
ascendancy, nor had labor played the 
mischief with capital. 

10. The Church was not extinguished, 
nor were paganism, Mohammedanism 
and Buddhism. 

11. Neither New York City nor Chi- 
cago, neither London nor Paris, had suf- 
fered the doom of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

12. We had not got an explosive for 
military use that would at once destroy 
a whole army or navy. 

13. The American Union had not been 
split into fragments, nor had an Ameri- 
can monarchy been set up. 

14. The Gospel had not been accepted 
by all mankind. 
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15. Canada and Mexico had not been 
annexed to the United States. 

16. Darwinism had not destroyed all 
faith in the Scriptures, or put an end to 
religion or to theology. 

17. We did not see a great war be- 
tween the whites and the blacks in the 
Southern States. 

18. The “ yellow peril ” did not appear 
in the expected shape, and the predictions 
of Sir Robert Hart were not fulfilled. 

19. The Nicaragua Canal had not 
been constructed. 

20. All the governments of the civil- 
ized world had not fallen into bank- 
ruptcy. 

But reference can be made here mere- 
ly to a few of the thousands of positive 
predictions published during the second 
half of the nineteenth century that had 
not been justified when the century end- 
ed six months ago. And so it happened 
that very many blind prophets and other 
people were disappointed after the clock 
had struck twelve on the night of the 31st 
of December last. They had expected 
to see things that never came within 
sight. 

The literary scrap-gatherer now 
brought under notice here has unmasked 
a horde of modern prophets during the 
past half year. And if, in these days, 


‘any wiseacre makes a prediction in his 


presence, he is apt to say, “ Tell it to the 
marines,” or “Credat Judzus Apella,” 
or “In the name of the Prophet—figs! ” 

At the same time it is a positive fact 
that plenty of wonderful things that were 
not the subject of prediction at any peri- 
od of the half century under review oc- 
curred during the course of it. It would 
take all the pages of the week’s INDE- 
PENDENT to tell of the wonders now in 
sight that the modern prophets never 
thought of until they saw them. For ex- 
ample, nobody seems to have predicted 
the discoveries of Edison or Marconi, or, 
if any one did foresee them, he refrained 
from telling the results of his foresight. 
For example again—but, as a thousand 
examples could here be given, it were all 
the better if every reader of these lines 
should recall such of them as may be 
within his own knowledge. 

The prophets of the twentieth century 
ought to take warning from the bad luck 
of those of the nineteenth. 

New York City, 





The Palingenesis of Billy Merriwether 


By Mrs. L. 


HE hero of this story was the only 
distinguished man ever born in 
Brasstown Valley. He became a 

great preacher and a greater man, known 
far beyond the blue hills that cupped in 
his native valley. He was never mar- 
ried; and in the prime of life, he sud- 
denly turned his back upon the honors 
of this world, and came home to the 
mountains (‘‘ for the good -of my soul,” 
he explained, simply), where he lived for 
many years in faithful and unostentatious 
service to the people who had cared for 
him in the days of his necessity. As a 
man who had something to do with form- 
ing the creeds and inspiring the hopes of 
his generation he has an honored place in 
the ecclesiastical life of America. But 
since history has never reached so far as 
this remote valley, it is our purpose to 
throw some light upon the singular 
youth of this man, and more particular- 
ly on the process by which he arrived at 
that faith in God which distinguished 
him ever after as a person of extraordi- 
nary power and sincerity. 

There is no record of his birth; he 
owed his very existence to the vagrant 
impulse of primitive conditions, and it 
was decidedly in defiance of some Mo- 
saic laws governing virtue. Thus the 
Bible with its register of births and 
deaths had been shamefacedly omitted 
from the cabin where he was born. But 
he was of noble origin—the mountains 
were his ancestors; such parents as he 
had being only instrumental in getting 
him born. There is, however, on the top 
shelf of the school library at Brasstown 
an old dog eared copy of Webster’s blue 
back speller. At regular intervals 
throughout this dingy volume occurs the 
name, “ William Parks Merriwether, 
D.D.,’ written in tottering chirography 
and with undue flourishes. This is the 
earliest documentary evidence of his ex- 
istence; and while he never grew up to 
the full sonorous sound of his name in 
the valley (where lie is called Billy Mer- 
riwether with affectionate familiarity to 
this day), yet in after years the bombas- 
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tic letters at the end of his signature had 
a prophetic significance to those who be- 
lieved in his genius. The truth is, the 
whole signature was a sort of pompous 
forgery, for at that time he had scarce- 
ly outgrown the diminutive, “ Willie,” 
was then passing through the “ Billy ” 
stage, could only look forward to the su- 
perlative “ Bill,’ and was a very long 
way indeed from being the William 
Parks Merriwether, D.D., that he then 
signed himself. But it was one of his 
youthful peculiarities that Billy never 
diminished his own importance, even in 
the writing of his name. 

The tradition is that the first four 
years of his life was nature’s secret 
alone. The frail young woman who 
proved to be his mother was occasional- 
ly seen in the valley, where she was 
looked upon as one of those sadly broken 
creatures wandering in from the terrible 
world outside; but that she actually had 
a child was never suspected. He was a 
secret sin, to be dandled in private, and 
not to be confessed, even to God. Thus, 
during his babyhood Billy scorched and 
reddened far up on the sunshiny shoul- 
ders of the mountain—a little round ball 
of happy dust, drifting silently, medita- 
tively, into the creature life of the woods, 
when. the stars discovered him and 
changed his horoscope. One morning 
the mother’s protracted feebleness sud- 
denly ended in death. Billy sat upon the 
door step, unmindful of the tragedy 
within, apparently fixing the angle of a 
new perspective which reached into the 
valley below. Up to this time he had al- 
ways seen life across the bowl of milk 
provided for him, but his instincts 
warned him of a change. The milk was 
not forthcoming, and his mother was 
strangely abstracted, lying with her face 
to the wall. He took instant advantage 
of these circumstances to organize and 
project himself into a new and distinct 
personality. The stars were still faintly 
shining through the blue dawn of the 
naked winter morning when he stood up 
on his sturdy legs, put his little past be- 
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hind him, left the dead to bury their 
dead, and without so much as a back- 
ward glance trudged off down the dim 
mountain trail into the future. 

These are the circumstances under 
which he is said to have made his advent 
into Brasstown Valley, where he was 
successively adopted by half a dozen dif- 
ferent families without being domesti- 
cated by any; for Billy showed early the 
migratory instinct. The restless young 
wings of his spirit were forever stretch- 
ing in tentative flights. He would choose 
a home with precisely the same instinct 
as that which guides the sparrow in se- 
lecting a protecting eave for his nest; 
and usually he remained in it about the 
same length of time. There were days 
when he turned his back upon his own 
race and lived again with the creatures 
on the mountains, eating sparkle berries 
and sleeping in some lonely sheepfold at 
night, side by side with the lambs. Some 
people thought his influence over animals 
was uncanny, and smacked of the con- 
jurer’s art; but the explanation is sim- 
ple, he was aboriginal in his instincts 
and never outgrew as others do his sense 
of kinship to any fellow creature, wheth- 
er man or beast. 

To describe him as he must have ap- 
peared in those days is a task fraught 
with many difficulties. No two will 
agree in their representation of this mat- 
ter. Some thought his ugliness centered 
in one feature, some in another, and one 
old lady declared with a degree of asper- 
ity that she “ had knowed handsomer 
lads as warn’t nigh so good looking as 
Billy Merriwether!” Poor soul, she 
had been blind for many years, and in her 
darkness the ideal Billy had a comeli- 
ness which nature denied him. As the 
years passed he grew so lithe and thin 
that his very spirit seemed to show 
through; and he was possessed of a 
merry, whimsical homeliness over which 
the very freckles seemed to dance. His 
hair was of a brazen red hue, and sat 
upon his head of its own accord, which 
added an electric shock to the impression 
that he made upon strangers. His mouth 
set in a straight line across his face, and 
his nose had a humorous, upward tilt, 
selected by Billy from some Irish pro- 
genitor. But the eyes were his charm- 
ing feature. They were quizzical and 
blue, with gray mountain shadows in their 
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depths, and they never on any account 
revealed what was going on in the head 
behind them. Perhaps it was these shad- 
ows hanging like a veil behind the blue 
that enabled him to keep his own counsel 
so long. 

Returning to the documentary evi- 
dence in the old spelling book, and, 
glancing at each page, past ba-ker, past 
im-ter-mi-na-ble, on to the boy stealing 
in the old man’s apple tree (where from 
the dislocated and toilsome appearance 
of the page it is evident that Billy tar- 
ried long and thoughtfully), the fact that 
so many of the leaves are clean and crisp 
is noticeable. For he was averse to labor 
as such, whether mental or physical, and 
his conscience lay beyond the reach of 
any teacher’s birchen rod. Life was a 
gift to him as it was to the birds; and he 
derived the same irresponsible pleasure 
from it that they do. He accepted pov- 
erty cheerfully, never for a moment be- 
coming the victim of a work-a-day exist- 
ence. He was an orphan, in spite of all 
thatthe valley could do for him, wander- 
ing gayly from season to season, without 
a tradition behind him, nor an ambition 
before him. But somehow he had looked 
up and caught from the face of God the 
primal instincts of his race, so that he 
was no more a child than he was a crea- 
ture. : 

In those early days his genius showed 
a primitive, backward turn; and there is 
somewhere among the sacred relics in 
the Brasstown library a reed flute fash- 
ioned by Billy long ago, with which he 
charmed the birds. Pappy Carn, a grim 
old Baptist deacon, who, more than any 
other man was Billy’s Boswell in the val- 
ley, and who could never deny him any 
grace or virtue, was sensitive about his 
hero’s musical quality, and was wont to 
grow eloquent when he described these 
rude concerts. 

“ The tunes he played were his own,” 
he would explain, “I never heered him 
call the name of them, nor I never saw 
the man as could play them but him. 
Why, I have knowed him to set here in 
this door of nights and start half the 
mocking birds in this valley singing fit to 
kill! First, he would call 1-o-n-e-some 
and sad, like he was lost somewhere in 
the dark, and away over yonder on Dou- 
ble-Knobs the answer would come back, 
then another from down here in the val- 
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ley, and may be two of three from to- 
ward Track Rock. Oh, he knowed well 
where they all was! And when he had 
got the roll called,’ he’d begin a sort of 
slow minuet, gittin’ faster and faster till 
it would be, ‘ Hop light ladies!’ and them 
birds following right along, singing like 
they was possessed. Then, again, I have 
seen him set there under that red oak and 
plague a blue jay the way he knowed 
how till you could mighty nigh see the 
rascal lay back on his tail feathers and 
swar ! 

‘“One day when he was little,” con- 
tined Pappy, with a keen smile, “he 
yanked a handful of feathers outen 
Mandy’s big rooster, right under his 
craw, and when she boned him about it 
‘lowed that there was a par of tomtits 
down there on the poster fence as was 
having trouble gittin’ lining for their 
nest, and he laid off to scatter them 
feathers convenient down there for ’em. 
Hit warnt that he keered so much for 
tomtits in general as it was that he had 
the mind to understand. That was 
Billy. Ef there was anything in creation 
he couldn’t understand I never heered of 
hit!” 

One thing Billy did understand with 
the profound intuitions of royalty, and 
that was the art of government. Whether 
it was with man or beast, the record is 
that he never failed of supremacy. 
Among the lads in the valley he was the 
most admired and respected of all ; not so 
much because he was the only free moral 
agent there, but because he made a ma- 
jestic use of his liberty. He did well 
when he chose, and never on any account 
repented when his deeds were evil. This 
has constituted majesty in all ages. And 
thus early in life he acquired a reputation 
for infallibility, which was a burden 
born with some misgivings in his sober 
after years. But at this time his princi- 
ples were merely honorary. He never 
outraged them, neither had he felt the 
need of them. He was living strictly in 
lis little pound of flesh; and he had a 
wild wisdom of his own like the crea- 
tures. 

The first important foreordained event 
in Billy’s life was his conversion, which 
occurred during his fourteenth year. Up 
to this time he had been the author of his 
own fate, so far as his consciousness 
could determine such a matter. He had 
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always gone to church with impunity. 
Revivals never “touched” him. Even 
the preacher would shake his head, and 
intimate darkly that “ blood will tell.” In 
fact, it will—he did not know that this 
little lad, as spare as a reed, had moun- 
tain peaks in his soul, wild and innocent 
hights, easier to reach by the song of a 
bird than with the stupid words of a 
mere man. That was the trouble—tho 
a mai of reputed “ power,” he could not 
preach up to Billy’s essentials. For the 
boy was not fashioned to fit a creed in 
those days, and it was not possible for 
him to surrender to a mere theory of sal- 
vation. Thus, he stood by in dubious 
but unrepentant silence while one after 
another of his companions was baptized 
and stalked into the fold of everlasting 
grace. You will remember that he had 
never been domesticated, and wild things 
are not credulous of mere words. When 
he was warned that his salvation de- 
pended upon prayer, he refused to pray, 
not feeling the need of anything, least of 
all salvation. He was not worldly 
minded, and he had as many homes as 
there were houses in the valley. The 
earth and the sky were his. The future 
did not owe him, since the past had not 
damned him. He had a certain faith in 
God, based upon the fact that he fed the 
young ravens and took note of the spar- 
row’s fall. The lilies of the field had a 
peculiar significance to him. And his 
sense of security was not based upon the 
hypocrisy of personal virtue, but upon 
experience; he had been fed yesterday, 
therefore he would not starve to-morrow. 
His life was a part of the natural order 
of the universe. Many theologians are 
less logical. Yet those who believed in 
predestination were already inclined to 
consign Billy to the powers of darkness. 

But at the critical moment God al- 
ways intervenes between the man and the 
pit. He who breaks away into the outer 
darkness does so with every voice in 
heaven sounding in his ears. In any 
case, Pappy Carn, by the divine order of 
the universe, bestirred himself about this 
time in Billy’s behalf, and made him the 
object of “ special prayer.” Now it was 
well known in the valley that God an- 
swered Pappy Carn’s prayers. Who else 
got the shower of rain in the nick of time 
the year the drought was so cruel? And 
you must not forget when old Mrs. Polly 
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Strut’s cow was taken down with the 
hollow tail, how fervently Pappy prayed 
the Lord to spare the widow’s cow. Billy 
was there, and ever afterward regarded 
the beast with awe, for she was really 
spared to a green old age; indeed, out- 
lived the widow herself, who was taken 
off the following spring during huckle- 
berry time, in spite of the deacon’s most 
earnest petitions. That was what puz- 
zled Billy—why the cow should live on, 
never again showing a symptom of the 
dreadful malady, while the widow died. 
He even approached Pappy on the sub- 
ject. But Pappy was a man who did not 
like to be reminded of his failures, and 
he never could recall the widow’s death 
without a pang of mortification. He 
told Billy in confidence that “if the 
widow had had nigh the grit that the cow 
showed she’d have got on her legs again. 
Besides,” he added, as a further explana- 
tion, and in order that Billy should have 
no possible occasion for doubt, “ she’d 
outlived her usefulness anyhow and the 
cow hadn’t! ” 

In those days it appears that Billy 
spent much of his time at Pappy Carn’s 
little cabin, that hung like a crow’s nest 
against ‘the mountain side, and much 
above the surrounding valley. Also, 
Pappy was congenial, his attitude to life 
being more peaceful than energetic. And 
here, of evenings, while he would be 
whistling bridal music with the mocking 
birds, or chirruping impudent rejoinders 
to wondering katydids, Pappy was be- 
seeching the Lord fiercely to send the ar- 
rows of conviction to his prideful heart. 

sy intercession he drew taut the mighty 

promises of God around the graceless 
lad, who sometimes fell asleep during 
these periods of devotion, a little unre- 
generate slip of humanity, lying across 
the doorsill with abandon faith in the 
stability of all things, while his flute 
sagged between grimy fingers and the 
moonlight made his bright head shine 
like gold. 

But there came a solemn hour, when 
Pappy prevailed with the Lord, and the 
angels were given charge over Billy, and 
the very hairs of his head were num- 
bered. 

The last night of the greatest revival 
ever held at old Hebron Church was at 
hand. The preacher was to make a 
final assault upon a few hardened spirits 
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in the back of the house. Among these 
sat Billy Merriwether. He had traversed 
the whole length of the church in ong 
week—from the front bench, where he 
usually sat in state surrounded by his les- 
ser mortals, to the darkest corner by the 
door. Sometimes he dropped back as 
many as four benches in one day; and 
now he was in his last ditch, vaguely 
restless, but with the blue battle-lights 
flaming in his eyes, and the notch in his 
chin looking severe and unyielding. 
There was something alien and myste- 
rious in the person of the preacher as he 
brushed past and strode majestically up 
the long aisle to the pulpit and began to 
read the opening hymn, not a cheerful 
one. As the awesome strains swelled 
through the gloomy church Billy felt for 
the first time in his life a sense of enmity 
to a fellow creature. And he gave atten- 
tion to the sermon which followed with 
the air of a brave man watching the de- 
tails of his own crucifixion. The silence 
was depressing when the preacher stood 
up and looked solemnly at the back bench 
before he read his text: The soul that 
sinneth it shall die. A woman sighed 
softly, and Pappy Carn, sitting in the 
‘““amen corner,” groaned aloud. 

The fame of that sermon remains fresh 
in the minds of the older people in the 
valley to this day. By the standard of it 
they crucify every other preacher. And 
he is a lucky man whose effort is even 
compared with that sermon of Fletcher 
Broyles, “ preached here in time of the 
big meetin’ thirty years ago.” He may 
infer that he has at least approached the 
highest standard of excellence held in 
that community. 

There is a horror of the mind, form- 
less and voiceless, yet reeking with death 
and mouthed with despair. It comes 
upon the soul slowly, like the asphyxia 
of death, in that last hour of spiritual 
darkness, before the veil of the temple is 
rent and God speaks to the naked trem- 
bling soul and bids it live. Such a hor- 
ror took possession of Billy now. The 
mountains,/gs mountains, seemed to rum- 
ble their direful echoes as the preacher 
uncovered the abyss of eternal death. 
And these awful deeps cast up their livid 
dead upon Billy’s shores. Involuntarily 
he recalled a miserable drunken wretch 
whom he had seen brought in from a 
mountain still one winter evening, the 
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victim of the most hideous hallucina- 
tions. Now, this man, who had died 
some time during the night alone in the 
Brasstown jail, seemed to typify the tor- 
ments of that dark region. Horror 
bound him. Suddenly the man sitting 
beside him started up with a frightful 
cry, sped down the aisle, and fell pros- 
trate before the “ mourner’s bench.” 
(Conviction for sin in the mountains is 
a fearfully real experience and frequent- 
ly takes a man off his feet.) Others fol- 
lowed, till only one boyish figure re- 
mained sitting straight and stiff against 
the wall. There are people, only a very 
few, who never surrender to mere fear, 
because it is, in its very nature, less po- 
tent than the quality of courage with 
which they are endowed. Billy was one 
of these rare spirits. Fletcher Broyles 
could make him quake, but he could not 
scare the wild bird from his perch with 
threats, nor snare him with theological 
popcorn. Besides, Billy was dying hard 
to his innocent world of the flesh. And, 
after all, it was not forgiveness he need- 
ed so much as it was a father. 

The preacher, who was about to con- 
clude his exhortation, cried out hoarsely 
with ever increasing emphasis, “The soul 
that sinneth it shall die!’ The wind swept 
in through the open windows and tossed 
the flames of the candles about. There 
was a fleeting moment when the man and 


the child faced each other in a mighty . 


struggle of spirits. Billy had the ex- 
pression of holding fast his integrity at 
any cost ; and the eyes of Fletcher Broyles 
were so fierce with condemnation that the 
fires of the pit seemed already burning 
therein for the brave little sinner on the 
back bench. Then, like an arrow, Billy 
sped through the open door, out into the 
sheltering darkness, leaving Pappy Carn 
to face a fresh mortification, for the fact 
that Billy was the particular object of his 
prayers had got abroad among the breth- 
ren. 

Billy became a man before he ever 


could put into words the solemn experi- - 


ences of that eventful night. He had 
spent the. whole of it in a deserted sheep- 
fold far up on old Bald. To his excited 
mind, nature, that had always felt so near 
and kin to him, seemed withdrawn and 
alien to his sorrow. Far into the night 
he lay, a lonely exile upon the barren 
sod, despairing, listening, praying. At 
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last a cricket beneath a neighboring stoné 
began to chirrup a tune, and he was 
grateful for the merry sound. Then a 
star beamed through the thatched roof, 
and looked down upon him with a friend- 
ly light. Nothing is accidental to a soul 
in the dark awaiting the coming of its 
Lord. Every earthly thing has a dear 
significance. The violet is foreordained, 
and the trees grow up by the will of God. 
So Billy accepted his. star thankfully. 
And now the air seemed to throb with a 
thousand softly tremulous sounds. The 
great life of the universe was crowding 
in upon the beating heart of this child. 
Finally, there was a sound of many feet 
upon the gravel outside. Then, with 
stately assurance, through the open door 
an old ewe advanced, touched his brow 
with her tongue, and laid herself gently 
down beside him. A long procession of 
sheep followed her into the fold. Billy’s 
presence was accepted as a matter of 
course, as, one after another, they lay 
down in the space about him. But why 
had they come all the way up out of the 
valley on a warm July night to this old 
winter fold? He could think of but one 
explanation—God sent them because he 
was so frightened and lonely! Then 
Billy laid his head over on the bell-ram’s 
shoulder and wept. If an angel’s wing 
had cleft the darkness then he would not 
have wondered. ~ ‘ 
* x xk * * 
Brother Allen, from time im- 
memorial, had conducted the last morn- 
ing service of the revival seasons at He- 
bron; not because he could preach, he 
was too old now, but it was a rough 
courtesy that the mountain folk paid an 
old and faithful man, who in the past had 
baptized most of them, buried their dead, 
and held a good father’s place in their 
affections. He was the pastor emeritus 
of the valley. And so it happened, on 
the morning after Fletcher Broyles’s re- 
markable sermon, that Brother Allen 
stood in the pulpit, holding the Bible 
tremulously with palsied hands. The 
congregation was large. Some of the 
men who sat on the back bench last night 
were now under the very drippings of 
the sanctuary, their faces distorted by 
gross and fanatical joy. 
For old men childhood has a peculiar 
significance. The accumulated wisdom 
and reflections of a lifetime settle in old 
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age beneficently about the way of the un- 
tried youth. Brother Allen had _ this 
kind of wisdom, that he never saw a 
child or young lad but his heart would 
stir within him. He had been heard to 
say that the Church did not make enough 
of her children, and whenever he was 
permitted to conduct a service it was 
done with especial attention to them. 
This morning he took his text from the 
second chapter of I John: “J write unto 
you little children because your sins are 
forgiven you for his name’s sake.” And 
whoever John may have included under 
the term “little children,’ Brother Al- 
len had in mind more particularly these 
young mountain lambs whose sins never 
progressed beyond the primitive age of 
man. Hardly had he read the words be- 
fore Billy, damp with the night’s dew, 
disheveled, and with the odor of the old 
bell-ram clinging to him, stalked in 
through the open door and down the 
aisle. Every eye was riveted upon him 
as he took his accustomed place on the 
front bench. A flutter of excitement ran 
through the congregation. Fletcher 
Broyles readjusted his spectacles as if he 
could not believe his own eyes. He mis- 
took the expression of extraordinary so- 


lemnity upon the thin, boyish face for 
something else, and thought that he had 
never seen such hardness in so young a 


person. Biily had never suffered from 
self-consciousness, and he was unembar- 


rassed now as he gave his attention to’ 


the preacher. 

With many a quaint phrase the old 
man built up his annual sermon to the 
children. It was the same one, of course, 
that he had been preaching for the last 
ten years, but he sometimes changed his 
text and sometimes began at the other 
end for the sake of variety. If not 
asleep, the congregation was at least in 
a comatose state, and no one but Billy 
noticed that he put in a spurt of old time 
eloquence now and then. In the closing 
exhortation he pottered inside the altar 
like a hen to her wayward brood. He 
stretched his old arms out like yearning 
wings. The rheum of age passed like a 
mist as his dimmed eyes rested now and 
then upon some young abandoned head. 
Once Billy felt them keenly, and raised 
his own tearfully to meet their tender 
gaze. 

The “mourner’s bench” was full of 
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small, wriggling. penitents—little maids 
that clung to it like pink calico locusts, 
their soft noses pressed hard against the 
back of it, while they sobbed gently on 
account of their infantile wickedness; 
and rough boys who stared solemnly 
through their berry-stained fingers into 
eternity. But Billy kept his seat upon 
the front bench. He was trembling and 
wore the extraordinary expression of 
light shining from within upon his face. 
Suddenly, as he regarded the boy’s agi- 
tation, Brother Allen had an inspiration 
of supernatural intelligence. He _ per- 
ceived that Billy’s wings were preened 
for the last, long flight home. There is 
a telepathy of the spirit which communi- 
cates the news of such victories to the 
angels of God. The old man waited while 
over the congregation swept the silence 
of intense attention. Even the little pen- 
itents stole curious glances over their 
shoulders, wondering in a sort of pious 
terror if the awful stillness meant that 
the Lord God had indeed come; and, if 
not, what ailed Billy Merriwether, that he 
should stand like that, listening? For in- 
deed Billy had risen, stood a moment in 
rapturous silence like a child who had al- 
ways been lonely, and now, at last, heard 
his father’s voice; then he advanced and 
bent his shining head before the old 
preacher, who laid his trembling hands 
upon it, and blessed him while the tears 
ran down his face. In the rejoicing 
which ensued the little penitents on the 
“mourner’s bench” were overlooked 
and slipped noiselessly back to their 
places. Once a bird lit for a moment 
upon the window sill and regarded Billy 
gayly cut of the tail of his eye; but this 
was the only frivolous incident of the 
day. And Pappy was in high feather 
when he was duly baptized. You might 
have inferred that God could not have 
redeemed him without Pappy’s co-opera- 
tion. And never so long as he lived did 
he confess how he gave the lad up that 
night when he fled from the fiery tongue 
of Fletcher Broyles’s eloquence. 

How Billy was converted without sit- 
ting for even one night upon the mourn- 
er’s bench is a matter of astonishment 
till this day in the valley. And it was 
equally characteristic of him that he 
never “ backslid.” Neither was he ever 
quite the same afterward. His newly 
awakened conscience was like a delicate 
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child that had to be watched and tended. 
It condemned him to hard labor, to con- 
tinual service. It demanded extraordi- 
any tasks of him at school. There were 
no more clean pages in his texts. They 
were all scarred with the evidences of his 
struggles. But, on the whole, he had 
less to discard and pack away than most 
people who start on so long a journey— 
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a journey that carried him far beyond the 
mountain, by long and devious ways, into 
the highest walks of life, and, finally, 
home again to the quiet valley, a gray 
but cheerful man with tender eyes, to 
finish his days in a ministry to those who 
had followed him over the long, long 


way with their prayers and love. 
CoLtLteceE Park, Ga. 


An Art Impression of the Exposition 
By Sophia Antoinette Walker 


HE trolley-brought crowd must en- 
ter by the western gates, whereas 
the curving carriage drive from 

the south through the portion of the 
park appropriated to the Exposition af- 
fords the intended approach, gradually 
disclosing its beautyin hints and glimpses 
from the lake level and above trees 
and shrubbery. But the visitor who en- 
ters by the Elmwood gate can get the 
same effect by a slight detour along the 
front of the marble “ New York Build- 
ing” at the right, the one destined event- 
ually to the use of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, reaching by bridges still unfin- 
ished the shaded carriage way. Soon 
one of the four noble pylon horses rears 
at dizzy hight above the green curtain 
of trees, and there, over the shrubbery 
binding the beautiful Park to the Rain- 
bow City, appears the Triumphal Cause- 
way which they guard. 

If you are so fortunate as to enter by 
early evening and sec from that ap- 
pointed vantage the buildings in cruci- 
form about the central axis of fountains 
silhouetted in soft gray against the even- 
ing glow in gay, encircling roof-line, and 
follow the Electric Tower from its base 
lost in mists of spray to the gilded pin- 
acle—Statue of Light now darkening 
against the sky—if you stand then be- 
tween the shield-hung pylons to watch 
the first soft reddening of the tiny bulbs 
clustered like chrysanthemum petals on 
low lamp-posts and see the glow spread, 
drawing the architectural features of the 
buildings and invading the broad basins 
in circles of lotus colors—if you hear the 
subdued “Oh” from a thousand awed 
yoices while the band begins “ The Star 


Spangled Banner” and, as the selection 
ends and dawn is grown into full electric 
day, applause rounds into a great sphere 
of rapture and patriotism—you have laid 
up a life treasure of memory. Or if, 
coming by railway, you are left at the 
north and you enter the gay Plaza by 
the stately Propylea and are carried by 
the elevator to the lantern platform of 
the Electric Tower, two hundred and 
fifty feet above what was a meadow 
twenty months ago, and you turn away 
from the dying sunset to watch the birth 
of a quarter of a million earth-stars, you 
have an impression hardly second in soft- 
ened beauty to the architect’s primary 
effect. 

In the day time, too, there is no doubt 
that a magnificent result in beauty has 
been achieved by effort co-ordinated as 
never before. How the board of eight 
architects planned the whole before a 
part was assigned, and drew upon paper 
every base for a statue and every lamp- 
post as it stands to-day ; how the sunken 
gardens were suggested by the necessity 
of filling a grade by ten feet to the cul- 
minating site of the Electric Tower, and 
the canal is a device for separating the 
buildings carefully co-ordinated in effect 
from those which sprung up about them; 
how the eight-candle lamps, which do 
not dazzle the eye, are so grouped and 
placed as to illuminate absolutely and 
leave no shadows; how the plans of 
Master Sculptor Bitter and Master Col- 
orist Turner have intended to suggest 
the Development of Man in sculpture 
and color scheme, culminating near the 
tower named from his crowning achieve- 
ment in light—of all these things we 





AN ART IMPRESSION 


have had full foreshadowing and knowl- 
edge throtigh the press. The prime 
agents, from Chaitman of the Board of 
Architects to the Supervisor of Gardens, 
have set down the history of their efforts 
and intentions in a charming little “ Art 
Hand Book,” * which we should suggest 
might be read before going to Buffalo 
and consulted constantly by the aid of its 
picturesque pen-sketches while in the 
grounds. 

In what have they succeeded and 
where failed? The general plan of the 
buildings may be counted a success; the 
contemplated unity in the style of 
Spanish-American Renaissance has not 
been possible, the range being from the 
Pompeiian trellis through the majolica 
style of Northern Italy to pure modern 
French Renaissance. But the purist in 
applied historic styles has had his day. 
The Electricity Building by Greene and 
Wickes seems to us delightful, also Mr. 
Cook’s Plaza and Stadium and Mr. How- 
ard’s Tower. In fact, the building for 
which we care least, the Hall of Music, 
suffers its slight eclipse rather through 
overloading ornament (and that too 
much picked out in color, as will be seen 


when it is reduced to monochrome by 
the electric light) than by failure in gen- 


eral lines. Mr. Turner, charming color- 
ist as he is, giving heart and soul to a 
new problem, has ended miles away from 
his ethnological scheme of progression 
from the barbarous primitives to the sub- 
dued tints of the electric tower, as any 
one might have prophesied who remem- 
bers what an incubus is a literary idea. 
One general tint for the buildings varied 
to suit their expression might have se- 
cured more unity to the whole; where 
that has been most departed from, as in 
the Music Building, the effect is least 
pleasing. And the lightest general tone 
might have been still lighter as you count 
it with the white of the sculpture and 
with the asphalt and the sky. If the 
sculpture succeeds better with its literary 
idea, it is because the isolated units are 
not grasped in one coup d’@il. It adds 
greatly to our pleasure in its masses of 
white with the landscape gardening and 
blending with the water reflections and 
the aquatic plants, but little beside Mr. 
Grafley’s, of that which was commanded 
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expressly for the Exposition, has vital 
original quality. The educational value 
of the reproductions from the antique, 
terms, statues and vases, numbered like 
the modern sculpture for reference to the 
hand book, is great, and our people who 
have not seen European formal landscape 
gardening with pointed evergreens, ba- 
sins, fountains and trellises, will not soon 
forget Mr. Carrére’s Louis XIV ter- 
races with “ Embroidery Gardening.” 
One should approach the Art Gallery 
by the same detour described from the 
Elmwood Gate, passing on the way “ The 
Chariot Race,” by Mr. Roth, and Mr. 
D. C. French’s “ Washington,” and Mr. 
St. Gaudens’s “ Sherman,” which won 
them Medals of Honor at the Paris Ex- 
position, and he should be there when the 
doors open at half-past eight, for it is in- 
sufferably hot or close at noon, being 
only a temporary building, since the Al- 
bright Gallery failed of completion. 
The Art Director, Mr. Coffin, secured 
his collection, selected from the work of 
the past twenty-five years, for the larger 
building. Paintings went up before the 
doors were hung, and the first of July 
saw some of the sculpture unplaced. 
Altho the effect is ruined by overcrowd- 
ing and the hot red walls and the elegant 
taste of the Paris-American arrange- 
ments is not approached, the seventeen 
hundred and fifty exhibits evidence 
splendid achievement in fields of paint- 
ing, sculpture, illustration, engraving 
and architecture. Here is the oppor- 
tunity to see masterpieces of Messrs. 
Whistler, Sargent, Vedder, Alexander 
Harrison and his less brilitant but per- 
haps equally staying brother, Birge, 
Winslow Homer, Ben Foster, La Farge, 
Ryder, Shannon (of London), Abbey 
(who is to paint the Coronation pa- 
geant), Alexander, Weeks, Brush, Cox, 
Weir, Horatio Walker, Twachtman, 
Ranger, Tanner (son of the colored 
Bishop), Minor, Volk, Chase, Peter (the 
young Californian), Dannat, McClure 
Hamilton (the last portrait of Glad- 
stone), and Messrs. Beaux and Cassatt ; 
the works of our classic landscape paint- 
ers, Inness, Wyant and Martin; and 
groups by Messrs. Dewing and Tryon, 
and single canvases by Messrs. Black- 
field, Simmons, Davies and Dainger- 
field, names not on the Paris list, but 
among our best. Hardly one in the 
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thousand selections is to be passed over ; 
neither can one go amiss among the 
miniatures. Tho the miniaturists who 
excel also in other fields, like Miss Hills, 
Mrs. Lucia F. Fuller and Miss Huger, 
appeal to us most by breadth of treat- 
ment. In sculpture one cares especially 
to see the St. Gaudens reliefs and med- 
als, and a smaller replica of the “ Lafay- 
ette,’ by Mr. Bartlett, unveiled at the 
Louvre the 4th of July last. Mr. Adams’s 
experiments in color sculpture, cases of 
vari-colored patines in bronzes, the ani- 
mal sculpture by Dalin, etc. In the 
black and white room there is a capital 
selection from Darleyto Whistler’s lithog- 
raphy, Pennell’s and Abbey’s pen draw- 
ings and wood engravings for our best 
magazines. 
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The “ Pan-American ” idea, alas! is 
not a success here, a solitary from Peru 
and one from Chili accepting our invita- 
tion against a round hundred at Paris! 

In closing we would suggest that more 
decorum in dress and attitude among the 
attendants would add to the art atmos- 
phere. A collarless, Bowery-shirted 
youth displaying stretches of magenta 
stockings from a settee of a room in 
which the elegant refinements of Mr. 
Dewing and Mr. Tyron are to be appre- 
ciated makes one long for something not 
Pan-American, and recalls the “ Short 
Sermon for Sightseers” in the “ Art 
Hand Book,” ending “ Please remember 
when you get inside the gates you are 
part of the show.” 

Burrao, N. Y. 


A Tomb of a Prophet 


By Sam Walter Foss. 


Lived back in the abysm of time. 
In those far days was none so wise, 
So sound and sane beneath the skies; 
And I am proud, you may divine, 
Of this transcendent sage of mine; 
For all the lore the young world prized 
Within his brain was focalized; 
In his distended skull was curled 
The gathered wisdom of the world; 
For all that earlier men had known 
He learned himself and made his own 
Until no more his wit could grow— 
For he knew all there was to know. 


Tr HE exalted hero of my rime 


This lore he taught his children then, 
The wisest of the sons of men; 

He taught it all that they might be 

As wise and full of lore as he; 

And when he’d taught them, satisfied, 
Serene and full of years, he died. 


His sons then builded him a tomb 

To iast until the day of doom, 

And henceforth tried to learn no more 
(For he had learned all truth before), 
But spent their lives to laud his name 
And spread and magnify his fame. 
They taught their sons what he had taught, 
The very letter of his thought, 

And emphasized with zealous care 
There was no other truth elsewhere: 
And they transmitted all he knew, 
There was no more that they could do, 
There was no more to give beside, 
And when they’d given this they died, 
And rested in the shadowed gloom 
Around their father’s towered tomb. 


Their sons in turn received this lore, 

Just as their fathers had before, 

And taught ’twas sin to add one new 
Auxiliary thought thereto. 

So thoughts were strangled at their birth 
That should have lived and cheered the earth. 
No flower of human thought could bloom 
Whose roots sprang not from -that old tomb; 
So all their minds in one mold ran 

Of just one mind of just one man: 

And so they fed their children naught 

But just the lore this father taught. 

And so the shadow of his tomb 

Did darken all their land with gloom. 


And so one tribe, age after age, 
Learned but one wisdom of one sage; 
And far these feeble echoes spread, 

The children of a Voice long dead; 
They spread o’er many vales and hills, 
A growing race of imbeciles; 

A people mindless as their herds, 
Babbling traditionary words; 

Slight men and weak in heart and hand, 
Weak men who tilled a blighted land,— 
A land long blighted by the gloom 

And shadow of an ancient tomb. 


And now a race of men came forth 

From out the mountains of the North, 

A race of rude, half-savage braves, 

A race whose sires had dwelt in caves; 
Down on this mindless nation came, 

With barbarous shouts, with sword and flame. 
These men, whose sires had dwelt in caves, 
Made our wise sage’s children slaves; 

And from the site where rose in gloom 
Their great ancestor’s ancient tomb 

This conquering people razed each stone 
And built their capitol thereon. 


SoMERVILLE, Mass, 
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Substitutes for the Saloon * 


THIS compendium of common sense 
deals with the saloon in its social as- 
pects. In a broader aspect it is a dis- 
cussion of the best methods of improving 
the condition of the poor, and should be 
in the hands of all legislators, ministers, 
reformers, editors, and especially Pro- 
hibitionists. 

The book, however, has no thesis to 
prove. It is founded on the single 
axiom that “no attack upon the saloon 
can hope for permanent effectiveness 
that does not take into account the sat- 
isfaction of the social instinct.” Meth- 
ods of satisfying this social instinct, 
therefore, are the problems to be solved. 
The author and his collaborators have 
not ventured beyond the collection of ac- 
cessible and verifiable facts. They wise- 
ly attempt little in the way of homily, 
leaving that for the reader and the final 
volume of this series. 

The Committee of Fifty (organized in 
1893 to secure a body of facts which 
might serve as a basis for intelligent pub- 
lic and private action in regard to the 
liquor problem) has already besides the 
present volume published “ The Legisla- 


tive Aspects of the Liquor Problem ” and’ 


the “Economic Aspects of the Liquor 
Problem,” and these are to be followed 
shortly by “The Physiological Aspects of 
the Liquor Probiem ” and “ The Ethical 
Aspects of the Liquor Protlem.” The last 
book will contain a brief and general 
summary of the four others (each of 
which is prepared by a sub-committee), 
and in this the authoritative views of the 
Committee of Fifty, as a whole, will be 
given to the public. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that if the forthcoming 
volumes are as meritorious as the three 
already published, the whole series will 
be the best contribution yet made to the 
study of the liquor problem. 

The saloon exists primarily to satisfy 
the craving for alcoholic stimulants, and 
those who use it for such purposes only 
are not to be reformed by any substi- 


* SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON. By the Rev. Raymond 
Calkins. An investigation made for the Committee of 
Fifty under the direction of Francis G. Peabody, E. R. L. 
Gould and William M. Sloane. Boston; Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.30. 





tutes. These habitual alcohol drinkers 
must be fought face to face with other 
weapons. The book, therefore, is not 
especially concerned with them, tho it 
maintains that before any real reform 
can be safely started the saloon must be 
confined to its normal function of the dis- 
tribution of liquor, and that consequent- 
ly all such side issues as free lunches, 
games, theatrical performances, card 
tables, loafing rooms, and the like, must 
be abolished. It is calculated that about 
fifty per cent. of the patrons of the sa- 
loon would go elsewhere if other agen- 
cies would supply as well their social 
and economic demands. Therefore, any 
general public sentiment that should 
cause the municipality or private phi- 
lanthropist to furnish the right kind of 
substitutes would reduce the saloon’s in- 
fluence by one-half. 

These substitutes are discussed at 
length with admirable knowledge of the 
sociological conditions of the poor and 
with a sanity that wins over the reader 
to every proposition advanced. We have 
not space to give the arguments and facts 
by which the social value of each substi- 
tute is calculated; but these substitutes 
are in the main as follows: All sorts of 
clubs, athletic, social and_ political; 
cheap rents for club rooms; peoples’ in- 
stitutes ; night schools; public recreation 
parks and playgrounds; university ex- 
tension lectures; open libraries and read- 
ing rooms; branch and traveling li- 
raries; free reading and combination 
smoking rooms; Young Men’s Christian 
Association buildings; university settle- 
ments; missions; sailors’ institutes; 
dancing halls; open air and indoor gym- 
nasiums; public baths; theaters for 
wholesome theatrical performances; art 
galleries; museums; free musical con- 
certs; suburban picnic grounds easy of 
access, etc. There should also be cheap 
dining-rooms and food depots estab- 
lished everywhere throughout the city, 
especially near factories, where hot and 
cold luncheons and dinners can be had 
at prices equal to those of the competing 
saloons, or still cheaper. Such eating 
houses for the present at least will have 
to be more in the nature of a philan- 
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thropic undertaking than a business ven- 
ture, as experience has shown that little 
or no profit can be made out of food that 
is sold low enough to draw patrons away 
from the saloon. The English coffee and 
temperance houses might well be used as 
models in this country, while the plan 
of lunch wagons, which is already 
adopted in some of our cities, can be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely. To sum up 
in a sentence, then, the conclusions of the 
book, at least one-half the power of the 
saloon comes from catering to whole- 
some social and economic wants which 
have no inherent connection with the 
selling of liquor; and until these wants 
are satisfied by other agencies it will be 
impossible, if not cruel, to suppress the 
saloon in our large cities. 

We cannot close this brief review 
without a word of praise for the force- 
ful and attractive literary style of the au- 
thor. He has made the book as inter- 
esting as it is important; and higher 
praise than this can hardly be given. 


as 
The Philosophy of Religion* 


PROFESSOR CALDECOTT’s work is some- 
thing better than a history of the philoso- 
phy of religion in England and America. 
He starts with the assumption that the 
root of all religious philosophy lies in 
the conception or definition of God, so 
that the types of theism which prevail in 
a country tell the story as to its religious 
philosophy. Accordingly he begins by 
identifying in the theistic thought of 
these two countries sixteen different 
types, and for his first step he defines 
and describes these types. 

The main problem of the work at- 
tacked in Part II is the historical and 
critical illustration of the whole process 
of theistic thought in England and 
America by the systematic criticism and 
exposition of these different types of the- 
istic opinion. Some of the sixteen might 
possibly be combined, as for example 
No. I, “ Intuitional Theism,” with No. X, 
“Tntuitivism or Mysticism.” But what 
was gained in brevity would be lost in 
accuracy of definition and in the critical 
value of the book. Some of his argu- 





*THE PuHILosopHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND 
America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D., Professor of Logic 
and Mental Philosophy in Kings College, London, For- 
merly Fellow and Dean of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
The Macmillan Co, $2.50. 
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ments suffer from the obscurity which 
general readers are sure to complain of 
in such brief expositions of abstruse and 
difficult subjects. He is, however, fuller 
in handling the more important writers 
and thinkers; at all events, where he has 
any strong point to make he is full 
enough to get it out forcibly. For ex- 
ample, in speaking of Theodore Parker, 
he describes his theism as “the most 
confident intuitionalism since Lord Her- 
bert, so confident that it led him to reject 
revelation as unnecessary.” Following 
this lead he ascribes to Parker the con- 
fidence of the orator rather than of the 
thinker, observing somewhat tartly that 
this accounts “at once for the extent of 
his influence in his lifetime, and its cessa- 
tion when his personality was removed.” 
Dr. S. T. Harris of Yale is treated with 
more consideration, tho still with too 
much brevity. 

Some of these critiques are done with 
more expansion, some with more brevity, 
all with enough fullness to bring’ out the 
characterizing point. Nothing in the 
book shows evidence of more sympa- 
thetic appreciation than the chapter on 
“Types of Intuitivism or Mysticism,” 
beginning with the Cambridge Platonists 
and including a splendid study of Cole- 
ridge. No one has attempted such a 
service as this before, and much as we 
may feel that the book has suffered by 
the necessary limitations of the author’s 
plan, it remains a work of high useful- 
ness, a work which no one before has 
achieved on such a scale or with such 
critical ability. 


Truth Dexter * 


WITHIN recent years we have been 
overwhelmed with a sort of photographic 
literature, representing different sections 
and different phases of American life. 
From the little frosty New England ro- 
mance with the inevitable prayer meet- 
ings and stone fences in it, to the short 
winged epics of the West with their 
monstrous vulgarities and hideous trag- 
edies, we have suffered everything from 
our enemies who write books. And all 
this while Truth Dexter has been folded 
away sweetening between magnolia 





* Troutu Dexter. By Sidney McCall. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co, $1.50. 
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leaves somewhere in the South. Pre- 
cisely why a man (or is it a woman? we 
have not learned) should write such a 
story and then wait four years to pub- 
lish it, does not appear. But at last we 
have something better than a sectional 
romance; it is almost national, reaching 
North and South, with Mason and Dix- 
on’s line: running through it like a 
charm to divide the glory, energy and 
wealth of the North from the sunshine, 
roses and patriotism of the South, so ac- 
curately and with such poetic humor as 
to suggest that Sidney McCall lives near 
enough the tragic line to smile across at 
either section. 

But in the presentation of his charac- 
ters and situations he is more of an ar- 
tist than a literary photographer. He 
combines the keen analysis of the North- 
ern mind with that curiously irresponsi- 
ble inspiration of which the South gives 
more evidence than of systematic intelli- 
gence. And whether the scene is laid 
North or South, it is never a stage af- 
fair. In Boston, there is a unity of pur- 


pose, a passion for progress and devel- 
opment which catches the reader like a 
leaf in a whirlwind, and spins him dizzy 


with proverbs and philosophies. But 
with the turn of a sentence he can change 
his day into night, draw his reader forth 
from the cold, crisp winds of the North, 
set his face toward the South, and, in a 
paragraph, stir up blossoms out of the 
warm sod. He conspires with the cli- 
mate to work miracles and fetch dreams. 
He pieces together the scattered facul- 
ties of the South so as to produce a uni- 
form impression. And he has that pow- 
er of illusion by which the reader may 
look through the printed page and see the 
forlorn cabins, the poverty and mullin 
stalks in the abandoned Alabama farm. 
His trees put forth leaves that actually 
tremble in the passionate Southern air; 
and we are given to understand that 
somewhere in the depths of their green 
solitudes little blue eggs of sentiment are 
lying cloistered, ready to feather forth 
into a love song at any moment. His 
interpretations of nature are simple, po- 
etic rather than symbolic or ethical. He 
has a spiral imagination which comes up 
from the fairyland of youth and love 
with a directness that must try the pa- 
tience of those hybrid philosophers who 
cannot behold the face of the simplest 
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daisy without comparing it to a psy- 
chological phenomenon. 

Any man, properly managed, may be- 
come the hero of a romance, but to find 
a woman equal to the exigencies of a 
heroine’s career is a far more difficult 
matter. Sidney McCall’s way of discov- 
ering a heroine for his story is unique. 
He looks for a locality fit to produce her ; 
and, once he has conjured up the right 
spot, he finds her as logically as if he had 
plucked a white lily in a Southern gar- 
den. She is indigenous to that section, 
sharing the honest beauty and indescrib- 
able charm of Southern women, which is 
personal rather than spiritual—a quality 
inherited as much from the earth and 
skies in the South as from their ancestry. 
What she is, and not what she aspires to 
know or accomplish, makes the beauty of 
her character. Only once are we made 
anxious lest she should become a little 
graven image of virtue. But the trans- 
planting in the Northern ice really in- 
creases by contrast her charm and vi- 
tality. She wings forth from the 
chrysalis of Southern maidenhood, mag- 
nified with all the subtle graces and 
sweetness of a remarkably fertile nature. 
In the last chapters of the story, showing 
the final development of her character, 
the author achieves his crowning success. 
He intimates for the first time in litera- 
ture certain traits of character peculiar 
to Southern women—their ignorance, in- 
nocence, and, finally, their instinctive re- 
serve concerning the privacies and mys- 
teries of life, all of which traits they are 
taught to carry to the extreme. Their 
disposition is, therefore, to approach the 
crucial instances of life alone, in silence, 
like a nun in her cloister. 

Other important characters are intro- 
duced—the hero, for instance, is a mov- 
ing figure, and invariably assumes the 
responsibility of issues presented with 
the steady gravity of a real man, and 
shows at the same time unblushingly the 
average weaknesses of his sex. And the 
exposure made of the “ married belle” 
is notable. The author deals with her 
from the enemy’s standpoint, displaying 
a miraculous insight into malignant fem- 
ininity and indicating definitely how such 
a woman may live a moral, intellectual 
and spiritual diabolism, so as to become 
a constant menace to the sensitive mascu- 
line morals about her. His keen analysis 
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of this unwholesome character is de- 
cidedly instructive. 

That such a book as this should show 
an egregious error in construction is de- 
plorable ; but the political discussion be- 
tween Craighead and Lord Gayrock, 
which occurs near the middle of the vol- 
ume, is as much out of place as a prosaic 
statue of liberty would have been in that 
grove where Rosalind whispered her love 
confidences. The fact that it actually 
does take place in the sparkling atmos- 
phere of Boston intelligences hardly ex- 
cuses it. Four years ago, when these 
chapters were written, the material in 
them would have made an excellent mag- 
azine article, but its appearance here is 
so evidently a “show off” of political 
pride in the author that it is almost ridic- 
ulous. It is certainly regrettable that 
the story should be marred by so unnec- 
essary an intrusion. 

& 


An Epic of Manners * 


LonG ago, in the early twilight of civ- 
ilization, Plato, by a reach of divination 
that still amazes and confounds the read- 


er, declared that cookery and rhetoric 
were sister arts under the supreme, all- 


embracing art of Flattery. It was a 
prevision, charitably granted to that 
heathen philosopher, of what in the full- 
ness of time was to be. At last we see, 
not merely cookery and rhetoric allied in 
sweet ministration to our wants, but the 
whole domain of elegant living moving 
hand in hand with the graces of litera- 
ture. 

Think you that the true joys of litera- 
ture are to be found in stories of bloody 
wars and fierce hates, in the wanderings 
of an exile seeking to establish an em- 
pire on savage shores, in the pilgrimage 
of a weary soul through the horrors of 
hell and the illusive delights of paradise? 
What are these idle imaginings to us? 
Rather in this latest and greatest epic of 
manners is the true function of litera- 
ture made manifest, and here at last shall 
a man find the profit and pleasure of 
reading. Here you shall peruse the rec- 
ord of dinners so richly appointed and 
served that the gluttonous feasting of 
Achilles becomes a distress of memory ; 
of balls so harmonious and elegant that 
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the dancing of the saints in paradise 
seems but a country romp; of visits so 
well ordered and so wise that the conver- 
sation of the sages is made antiquated 
and rude. 

Let example be added to exposition. 
We quote under the following heads: 


Calls. 

“The American man, because of the exac- 
tions of his business, is allowed to utilize the 
evenings and Sunday afternoons for paying 
his social calls. 

““ Where the unfortunate necessity arises for 
intimating to a man that even his calling ac- 
quaintance is not desired, it is all-sufficient for 
the servant to beg at the door that her mistress 
be excused. The dullest man should under- 
stand what is meant. 

“How do you do, Mr. Blank, or Mrs. 
Brown, I am delighted to see you, spoken in 
a cordial tone and accompanied by a firm 
pressure of the hand, is an appropriate ex- 
pression of welcome. 

“The acknowledgment of introductions is 
by a bow and a slight smile. 

Dinners. 

“A fortnight is the usua! notice given in 
sending out dinner invitations, although some 
persons extend it to two weeks (sic). 

“If during a dinner a guest meets with an 
accident, such as overturning a plate or break- 
ing a glass, the hostess should smile amiably. 

Table Manners. 

“The knife is invariably held in the right 
hand and is used exclusively for cutting and 
never for conveying food to the mouth. 

Balls. 

“ But under any other circumstances a man 
must submit to the bondage of gloves; and at 
large fashionable dances, where there is danger 
of the smooth white kid growing soiled before 
the end of the entertainment, a careful and 
considerate man carries an extra pair as re- 
ligiously as he stows two handkerchiefs in his 
pockets. 

Weddings. 

“The father, advancing between the bride 
and groom, takes his daughter’s right hand, 
lays it in that of the groom, bowing his ac- 
quiescence as he murmurs, J do. 

genuinely considerate man does not, 
when an elaborate ceremonial has been ar- 
ranged, attempt to see his bride on the wed- 
ding day.” 
ed 


Marcus WHITMAN, AND THE EArRLy 
Days or OrEcon. By William A. Mow- 
ray. (New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
$1.50.) A highly creditable contribu- 
tion to the history of the Northwest, the 
fruit of researches carried on for more 
than twenty years. The controversy over 
the claims made in behalf of Whitman is 
ably, and we believe justly, summed up 
in the missionary’s favor. To Dr. Mow- 
ray it appears conclusive that the saving 
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of Oregon, Washington and Idaho to 
the United States is due almost wholly 
to the representations made by Whitman 
to President Tyler and Secretary of 
State Webster in the early spring of 
1843, and to the aid and guidance which 
he gave to the Oregon emigration in the 
summer of that year. Whitman, acting 
under the control of the American Board 
of Missions, had crossed the continent 
and established a mission among the 
Cayuse Indians at Waiilaptu, in South- 
eastern Washington, in 1836. His 
knowledge of the beliefs current in the 
East as to the worthlessness of the Ore- 
gon country, and his daily experience 
with the encroachments of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and with the work of 
French priests among the Indians, 
prompted him in 1842 to undertake a 
journey to the capital. Perhaps a more 
remarkable journey has never been at- 
tempted. Starting from the Columbia, 
October 3d, with two mounted compan- 
ions, he struck out for the Southeast, tra- 
versing practically unknown regions and 
suffering incredible hardships. He 
reached Santa Fé about the middle of 
December. From Santa Fé he made his 
way to St. Louis, and thence to Wash- 
ington, where he arrived about the end of 
February, 1843. The result of the ride 
is to be found, as Dr. Mowray so con- 
clusively shows, in the treaty of 1846. 
The author vividly reproduces the scenes 
and incidents of sixty years ago on the 
frontier, and has given a verisimilitude 
to his own descriptions by republishing 
a number of contemporary documents. 
Among these are several accounts of the 
frightful massacre of November 2g9th- 
December 6th, 1847, in which Dr. and 
Mrs. Whitman and twelve others lost 
their lives. 
Races AND Peoptes. By Daniel G. 
Brinton. (Philadelphia: David McKay.) 
This reprint of the late Dr. Brinton’s 
Lectures on the Science of Ethnography 
is both timely and useful. In paragraphs 
singularly clear and simple the book pre- 
sents a summary of what is known in re- 
gard to the physical and mental traits of 
the various human races, and expresses 
the prevailing theory of racial migration. 
As an example of lucid and sound char- 
acterization might be quoted the few lines 
in which Dr. Brinton describes the Chi- 
nese. The weakness of the Chinese char- 
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acter he ascribes to “ insufficiency of de- 
velopment,” as illustrated by the little use 
they have made of important discoveries. 
Thus, among other things, they manufac- 
tured powder long before the Europeans, 
but used it only, for fire-crackers; they 
discovered the magnetic needle, but made 
of it merely a toy; they invented movable 
type in the eleventh century, but never 
adopted the invention in their printing 
offices. Of more general interest are his 
deductions in regard to acclimation, the 
amalgamation of races (miscegenation) 
and survival. In all these questions he 
stands strictly with the scientist as op- 
posed to the humanitarian; that is, he 
dwells on the sharp distinctions of race 
character and race destiny instead of 
merging mankind in one idea of univer- 
sal progress. Thus he adduces statistics 
to prove that true acclimation, where the 
native vigor remains unimpaired by 
translation, is possible only within very 
narrow limits; and healthful miscegena- 
tion, he maintains, can continue only be- 
tween specific races. The union of whites 
and negroes must result in debasement 
and sterility, whereas the amalgamation 
of Semites and Aryans is in every way 
desirable, since, according to Dr. Brin- 
ton, these two races were originally one. 
He accepts frankly, almost brutally, the 
theory of the manifest destiny of the 
higher races. In this connection he ad- 
duces strong arguments against accept- 
ing the Government statistics which tend 
to show that the Indians have actually 
increased in number since the advent of 
the white man. 

Tuincs SEEN. Impressions of Men, 
Cities and Books. By G. W. Steevens. 
Selected by G. S. Street, with a Memoir 
by W. E. Henley. (Indianopolis: The 
Bowen-Merrill Company.) <A collection 
of miscellaneous papers from Black- 
wood’s, the National Observer, and other 
publications. That Mr. Steevens was 
clever, even brilliant, the reading world 
is generally agreed. That he had the 
sounder and deeper qualities which Mr. 
Henley claims for him is not to be so 
readily conceded. The graphic touch— 
the power to make vivid—was peculiarly 
his; but too often the Thing Seen was a 
mere illusion. His “ Land of the Dol- 
lar,” for instance, was packed with ab- 
surdities. In his youth he won school 
prizes with marvelous facility, and he 
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went from the schoolroom into journal- 
ism almost at a step, making his way and 
holding it amohg a host of competitors. 
Such ready success bred in him a self- 
confidence that often played him sad 
tricks. Tho personally shy and diffident, 
there was nothing shy about his judg- 
ment; and his opinions and pronounce- 
ments were sometimes put forth with a 
jaunty assertiveness in fine disregard of a 
basis of actuality. ‘“ Honesty, a radiant 
sincerity, straightness of mind and tem- 
per and tongue—these were George Stee- 
vens,’ says Mr. Henley. And we can 
well believe it, his faults of judgment 
notwithstanding. The memoir is a good 
example of Mr. Henley’s later vein, 
sturdy and rugged in manner, and check- 
ered with sound sense and unsound 
crotchets. 


PLEASURES OF THE TELESCOPE. An 
Illustrated Guide for Amateur Astron- 
omers, and a Popular Description of the 
Chief Wonders of the Heavens for Gen- 
eral Readers. By Garrett P. Serviss. Il- 
lustrated. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50.) The general work of 
Mr. Serviss in popularizing the study of 
astronomy is well known. He writes 
with charm, tho it is to be suspected that 
in method he is sometimes inclined to 
follow the fanciful Flammarion rather 
than the soberer Lockyer or Newcomb. 
Yet his solid attainments in his chosen 
science are not to be disputed; and his 
new volume will be found a valuable 
handbook for amateur star-gazers. It is 
intended for those who are the possessors 
of a three-inch or five-inch telescope. The 
constellations—generally those visible 
from the United States—are grouped 
and mapped in seasonal, instead of alpha- 
betical, order, and a running commentary 
is given of the characteristics of their 
component stars. The various nebule 
are also pointed out and explained in the 
light of the latest researches. An intro- 
ductory chapter deals with the selecting 
and testing of a glass; there is a chapter 
on the planets, another on the moon, and 
the concluding chapter deals with the 
hypothetical existence of planets among 
the suns. It is a book well worth having. 

Rozpert ANNYS: Poor Priest. By 
Annie Nathan Meyer. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50.) A tale of the 
English peasants’ rebellion of 1381. An- 


nys is one of Wiclif’s “ russet priests,” a 
high-souled enthusiast in the cause of 
Charist and of the common people. Temp- 
tation, in the guise of a beautiful girl, 
swerves him from his duties and his 
vows; an agony of repentance flings him 
into the bosom of the Church, and a 
tragic incident in the course of the up- 
rising brings him again to the ranks of 
the popular movement. William Morris’s 
“ A Dream of John Ball ” has been levied 
upon to a considerable extent for mate- 
rial, and the author amply acknowledges 
her indebtedness. Yet the story is any- 
thing but a pale reflection of Morris. It 
is originally and in parts strikingly told; 
and the reader will be tempted to finish 
it at a sitting. Whatever may be said for 
some of the other characters, Annys him- 
self is made real and vivid. The diction 
of the speakers is the least satisfactory 
feature of the book. 


THE Prince oF ILLusions. By John 
Luther Long. (New York: The Cen- 
tury Company.) Not one in this collec- 
tion of short stories comes up to the 
standard of Mr. Long’s best work. “ The 
Prince of Illusions,” from which the vol- 
ume takes its title, is a positive disap- 
pointment. This blind boy, who imag- 
ines himself a prince, is as unnatural and 
depressing us those poor waifs in Dick- 


ens’s novels, who always suffered so un- 


reasonably. The child who properly 
makes his way in modern fiction is a jol- 
ly little savage, whose original mind ex- 
presses itself in innocent atrocities and 
in prayers to the particular gods of chil- 
hood, rather than in maudlin sentimen- 
tality. However, the other stories in this 
volume show more of the author’s 
charming delicacy of expression; yet all 
lack that peculiar poetic lisp which is 
the distinguishing feature of his Japan- 
ese stories. 

AUSTRALASIA: THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND New ZEALAND. By Arthur W. 
Jose. The Temple Primers. (London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. 40 cents.) An admi- 
rable little manual, brightly written and 
packed with information. The history 
of the islands, their physical character, 
their present political mechanism, their 
social development, are treated concisely 
and entertainingly. Nowhere else will 
be found so compact a treasury of infor- 
mation regarding these islands, 
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REMEMBRANCES OF Emerson.’ By 
John Albee. (New York: Robert G. 
Cooke. $1.25.) It is good now and 
then to read pages like these, and so to 
renew our wavering faith in the mission 
and efficacy of books. We are not so 
much concerned with Mr. Albee’s revela- 
tion of Emerson as in the story of his 
own fine enthusiasm. Not that the crit- 
ical part of the book is valueless; more 
than once we meet with sentences which 
crystallize an old thought into memorable 
language. So, for example, he says of 
Emerson’s style: “It goes like a bird 
from one tree-top to another.” That is 
good, but still better is the picture of the 
restlessness and expectation of mind that 
prevailed among young men to whom 
Emerson’s message came. “ They were 
in the plastic stage, tormented by spirits 
of discontent and fascinated by visions 
of high ideals of life. They were like a 
flock of birds which a gun has startled 
from an old haunt and who hover uncer- 
tain, perplexed where next to alight.” 
Mr. Albee’s description of this state of 
expectancy does much to explain the 
hold Emerson took on the young men of 
this country. We could wish that the 
writer’s memory had permitted him to 
tell with fuller details the story of his 
visit to Concord when he first met Emer- 
son and Thoreau. Emerson, he says, 
“seldom looked the person addressed in 
the eye, and rarely put direct questions. 
I fancy this was a part of his extreme 
delicacy of manner.” But much the 
most interesting part of the book is the 
story of Mr. Albee’s own enthusiasm. 
To read how he first became acquainted 
with “ Representative Men,” and how He 
visited the sage at Concord, and how his 
life was molded by the wise man’s words, 
is an inspiration to those who have grown 
skeptical of hero-worship and dulled to 
literature. 

Newyorkitis. By John H. Girdner, 
M.D. (New York: The Grafton Press.) 
Probably the most fetching thing about 
this book is its title, and that is a curious 
solecism to be made by a physician. 
Peritonitis, the doctor explains, is an in- 
flammation of the peritoneum, and New- 
vorkitis is an inflammation of the New- 
York; but just what part of the human 
anatomy this New-York forms he does 
not explain. Newyorkitis is a disease 
in which the mind, soul and body of a 
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man have contracted the peculiar abnor- 
mal diathesis due to life in a crowded 
city. Dr. Girdner has written about this 
disease and its cure with a good deal of 
cleverness, and some of his anecdotes are 
catching, but the general effect of the 
book is commonplace. 


THE INLANDER. By Harrison Rob- 
ertson. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) ‘“ A suspicion of the fact 
that so supernal a creature as a woman 
was hampered by the necessity of walk- 
ing with legs like common men, had 
never entered his brains ’’—that is, the 
brains of Paul Rodman, the inlander. 
Therefore we are not surprised that Paul 
first loved a false woman who deceived 
and jilted him, and afterward doubted 
the faithful woman whom he married. 
But his stupidity is not the author’s 
fault, for Mr. Rebertson’s women are 
drawn with a nice appreciation of hu- 
man values. His men friends also ring 
true. The breezy narrative of The In- 
lander, its tonic sentiments and whole- 
some art, make it good reading for vaca- 
tion days. ~ 


THE RELIGIouS SPIRIT IN THE Poets. 
By the Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, 
D.D. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.50.) The sort of book that 
comes from England, and perhaps no- 
where else in the world—certainly not 
from America. The author, who is Lord 
Bishop of Ripon, is obliged to spend 
some forty or fifty hours every month in 
the train, and this time he has taken ad- 
vantage of to write the series of literary 
papers here gathered into a volume. His 
work is replete with that fine classical 
training that becomes almost an instinct 
with the best of English university men. 
There is no originality in the book, noth- 
ing that specially needs to be said, yet as 
a whole it is readable and elevating. The 
definition of the religious element in po- 
etry, as something distinct from direct or 
formal theology, is well made and is kept 
clearly before the mind throughout. 


Tue Story or Burnt NjJAL. From 
the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. By Sir 
George Webbe Dasent. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) Sir George 
Dasent’s scholarly and clean translation 
of this famous Saga was originally pub- 
lished in two handsome and expensive 
volumes, and the present reprint has been 
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made with the express purpose of bring- 
ing the story within reach of a larger 
and more popular audience. Like all 
Northern works these sagas are loosely 
strung together and lack form, but there 
is a fresh current of life and manly do- 
ing in the Burnt Njal which carries the 
reader through to the end. To the 
scholar, of course, it has manifold inter- 
ests besides that of the mere story. 


We are glad to see the steady progress 
of Dr. Rodkinson’s translation of The 
Babylonian Talmud. (New York: Tal- 
mud Publishing Co.) It has reached the 
Twelfth Part, and the last volume re- 
ceived covers a section of “ Jurispru- 
dence” (Damages) of Tract “ Baba 
Metzia.” This includes regulations con- 
cerning usury, hiring laborers, responsi- 
bilities of laborers, hiring of animals and 
rules concerning houses, partnership and 
what may be done in thoroughfares. A 
second edition is published of Volume I 
and of the Tract “ New Year,” enlarged 
by the addition of historical legends and 
facts. This tract was published before 
any of the volumes of the Talmud and 
has been re-edited. Volume I was also 
out of print. This translation of the Tal- 
mud is of great value to biblical and 
Jewish students. 


Unpver Tops’Lts AND TENTS. By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) A 
sprightly account of the author’s ex- 
periences in the army and navy, to which 
is added a number of short stories. Ap- 
pointed to the Naval Academy in 1879, 
young Brady finished the course, grad- 
uating in 1883. The youthful pranks of 
the cadets, their manners, customs and 
studies are entertainingly told. A chap- 
ter is given to the life-story of Philo Nor- 
ton McGiffen, who was with our Brady 
at the Academy, and who afterward dis- 
tinguished himself as commander of the 
Chinese vessel, “Chen Yuen,” in the 
desperate battle of the Yalu. A corsid- 
erable portion of the book is taken up 
with the recital of episodes connected 
with the First Pennsylvania Volunteers 
during the Spanish-American War. Of 
the short stories there is nothing that 
need be said. They are “ short stories ” 
—and that is all. 


Otp Bowen’s Lecacy, By Edwin 
Asa Dix. (New York: The Century 
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Company. $1.50.) This story might 
have been expressly designed for Sun- 
day school libraries and similar eleemosy- 
nary institutions. It is a “ good” book, 
not only ethical, but orthodox, in which 
sinners repent and the righteous, after 
many tribulations, flourish like green bay 
trees. The wit in it is like the cracked 
smile on an old man’s face, virtue as 
strangely marked as the rigid brows of 
a Presbyterian elder, and the innocence 
of it is as wholesome as the brown cheek 
of a country girl. Given so much excel- 
lence and the atmosphere of a religious 
community, and such a story is the logi- 
cal result. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR 
Haunts. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50.) 
Mrs. Wright seems to have taken a thou- 
sand eyes into the haunts of the wild 
flower, and the pages of her book fairly 
overrun with notes of what she has seen 
and appreciated. She does not pick or 
transplant, but enjoys the scents and 
images of each nook she explores, and 
teaches and gossips in a delightfully 
bright and instructive way. Notwith- 
standing its limitations, the camera helps. 
out the letter-press generously and sug- 
gestively. 


_ Mistress Nett. By George C. Haz- 
elton, Jr. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) This story was. 
written after the play of the same name: 
was produced. It is a picture, drawn 
with a light and skillful hand, of life im 
the dissolute court of Charles II of Eng- 
land. The-author’s own phrase fitly de- 
scribes it, “A merry tale of a merry 
time,” when virtue was a joke and the- 
king’s honor could be bought with kisses. 


x 
Literary Notes 


THE Edinburgh Review contains an article 
on “Unimaginary Love-Letters,” both timely 
and interesting. 


....We mention the following noteworthy 
books from the monthly list of Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green & Co.: “ Magic and Early Re- 
ligion,” by Andrew Lang; “ Bolingbroke and” 
His Times,” by Walter Sichel; “Last Es- 
says,” by Max Miiller. 


....A new edition of the poems of Alex- 
ander Smith is published. It looks as if there- 
were to be ‘something of a revival of Bailey,. 
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Alexander Smith and other writers of that 
spasmodic, meteoric class. 


...-Frangois Villon, edited by Gaston Paris, 
is the latest addition to Les Grands Ecrivains 
Francais. M. Paris is almost the only living 
philologist who combines erudition with lit- 
erary talent. 


.... The Book of the Horace Club,” Ox- 
ford, contains a witty epitaph on Dreyfus, the 
concluding lines of which we quote: 

TH dé ratpy GOwv Tote tpdyuata TOAAG Tapécxov 

Oidirodoc Te Tpiroug KAEwdtepog yéyora" 
mac 0 savov ; matpyn ue Taposuvteica pévevoe 
ob ze KaKdv dpdcart’, AAG pétorkoc Env, 


...-Lhis old conception of poetry in new 
dress is taken from Stopford A. Brooke’s essay 
on Religion in Literature: “But its main power 
is the power of creation—the power by which 
man draws nearest to the power of God—the 
making of a new thing in the world for the 
pleasure and praise of all the spirits of the 
universe.” 


....The Russians are making preparations 
to celebrate the two hundredth anniversary of 
newspaperdom in that country, where the first 
periodical of this kind was published in 1702. 
The Bibliographical Society of the Empire is 
preparing a history of Russia’s periodical 
press and a newspaper exposition will be held 
in Moscow. 


....In the July Cornhill Miss Louisa 
Courtenay, an octogenarian, relates this anec- 
dote of Macaulay’s talkativeness and Sidney 
Smith’s wit: “When Macaulay was ill with 
quinsy, Sydney Smith, who had been to in- 
quire after his health, told us he was suffering 
most from ‘ suppressed conversation,’ and that 
having ‘talked for forty minutes the patient 
felt greatly relieved.’ ” 


.... Wishing to use the popular ballad, 

“Oh, yes, I am a Southern girl, 
And glory in the name,” 
in his novel, “ Stringtown on the Pike,” Pro- 
fessor Lloyd made a printed request for the 
full poem and the name of its writer, offering 
a reward for the information. He received 
the names of forty-eight different authors; un- 
impeachable evidence, however, gave the 
credit to Miss Carrie Bell Sinclair, of Savan- 
nah, Ga. 


....In his inaugural address at Oxford Mr. 
A. C. Bradley, the new Professor of Poetry, 
dwelt on the illusive power of art: ‘“ About 
the best poetry, and not only the best, there 
floats an atmosphere of infinite suggestion. 
The poet speaks to us of one thing, but in this 
one thing there seems to lurk the secret of all. 
He said what he meant, but his meaning seems 
to beckon away beyond itself, or rather to ex- 
pand into something boundless which is only 
focussed in it; something also which, we feel, 
would satisfy not only the imagination, but 
the whole of us; that something within us, 
and without, which everywhere 

‘Makes us seem 
To patch up fragments of a dream, 
Part of which comes true, and part 
Beats and trembles in the heart.’ ” 
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Pebbles 


Wuite stockings are fashionable, but they 
should be clean.—Atchison Globe. 


....The Larcenylature of Pennsylvania has 
adjourned.—Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 


....As a rule, the only letters interesting 
enough to read are those that should never 
have been written.—Atchison Globe. 


....°' Pa,” said Pet, “ may I det up and twot 
on your knee?” “Certainly,” was the ready 
reply, “let the little gallop.”—Sunday Schoot 
Times. 


....Would it be contempt to allude to Jus- 
tices Gray, Brown and White as the colored 
supplement of the Supreme Court ?>—Washing- 
ton Post. 


...-A few millionaires chartered the whole: 
promenade deck of a steamer in order not to 
be disturbed by the vulgar crowd. And Presi- 
dent Hadley once had it in mind to punish 
these leaders of trusts with social ostracism lf 
—Indianapolis News. 


This rose may once have been a maiden’s heart 
That had its blissful beat, its bitter smart; 
This thorn may once have been one of the 
teeth 
With which she tore dry meat and bone apart. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


....Lhe youngest daughter of Mrs. Walter 
Damrosch was about finishing her prayers the 
other night when she abruptly asked her moth- 
er to “please leave the room,” as there was 
something for which she wished to give extra 
and special thanks. Her mcther wanted to 
know what it was, but the child let it be under- 
stood that it was of too personal and private 
a nature for even a mother to know about. 
Her mother accordingly withdrew; but the 
next night, when the same request was made, 
she insisted upon knowing just what it meant. 
“Well,” said the little girl, after much per- 
suasion, “I just wanted to give fanks for bein’ 
*lowed to steal some sugar the other day! ”— 
Argonaut. 


PICNIC DAYS. 


Under the spreading chestnut tree 
The well-filled baskets stand; 

Containing chicken, pies and things— 
The work of Bridget’s hand, 

And way off in the distance there’s 
A blaring country band. 


Dick battles with a bumble bee, 
And Bob, with youthful zest, 
Falls from the lofty chestnut trée, 

And papa and the rest 
Proceed to eat the lunch upon 
A yellow-jacket’s nest! 


The gentle rainstorm rolls around, 
And when the day is late 

They homeward wend their weary ways 
And turn inside the gate, 

And lie in bed and wonder just 
How many ants they ate. 


—Indianapolis Sun. 





EDITORIALS 


Silver and Bryan Laid Aside 


THE Democrats of Ohio have shown 
in their convention, by a vote of 944 to 6, 
that they have no further use for Mr. 
Bryan or the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. When 
there was laid before them a platform in 
which nothing was said about the na- 
tional platform of last year, or of the 
candidate who made it and stood upon it, 
a benighted delegate was shocked by the 
omission. It seemed incredible to him 
‘that a convention of real Democrats 
should ignore the perennial candidate 
and silver. But for the resolution by 
which he sought to test the Democracy 
of his associates there were only 6 votes 
out of a total of 950. And when one of 
the faithful six was bearing to the ele- 
wated stage a portrait of Bryan, because 
no portrait of that persistent leader was 
to be seen in the great hall, a party of 
cheering delegates, excited by events of 
the day and hour, ran over him and 
trampled the precious picture in the dust. 
There is no evidence that the destruc- 
tion of the portrait was mourned out- 
side of the group of the loyal six. 

Neither the candidate of 1900 nor that 
part of last year’s national platform 
which he compelled the party to accept at 
Kansas City is regarded now as a valua- 
ble political asset by the Democrats of 
Ohio, who promptly disobeyed the fol- 
lowing instructions, published by him in 
his paper three weeks ago, and addressed 
to Democrats everywhere: 


“Do not allow a man to be placed upon any 
committee—precinct, county, state, or national 
—unless he is a believer in the Kansas City 


platform. If a man opposed to the Kansas 
City platform is sent as a delegate to any con- 
vention, he should be bound by instructions, 
and should have associated with him a suffi- 
cient majority who are, sound on the platform. 
If a man objects to instructions, leave him at 
home.” 


The vote of 944 to 6 at Columbus against 

a reaffirmation of the Kansas City plat- 

form was an answer to that. But the ac- 

tion of the convention thereafter proved 
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that these Democrats were still loyal to 
the modern parts of the national plat- 
form. They were weary of what may be 
called the medieval passages concerning 
silver, and also of the candidate who 
clings to them; and they said so. 

Thus a long step has been taken to- 
ward a general laying aside of the silver 
folly and the silver candidate by the 
party ; for it may reasonably be expected 
that the Democrats in a majority of the 
other States will follow those of Ohio 
with respect to this matter. The ef- 
fect of such action cannot now be clearly 
foreseen. Probably it will open the door 
for the return of those Gold Democrats 
who are still out and have not become 
Republicans. In the Columbus Conven- 
tion many Democrats who have sup- 
ported the gold standard were present 
and had places on important committees. 
The policy adopted there concerning sil- 
ver and Bryan seems to promote har- 
mony, for all the delegates (with the pos- 
sible exception of the Bryan minority of 
six) were in substantial agreement. 

But while this action may bring back 
all the Anti-Imperialist Gold Democrats, 
it may also prevent fusion with the Pop- 
ulists. Mr. Bryan has been more near-. 
ly in accord with the Populists than with 
the Democrats. He has by no means lost 
his influence with a large number of 
those who voted for him last year. Now 
that Ohio has pointed out the way for 
silently laying aside both silver and the 
silver candidate, the figure of ex-Senator 
David B. Hill begins to loom large upon 
the horizon of the Democratic party. We 
are told that Bryan will oppose the nom- 
ination of Hill with all the forces: and 
weapons at his command, alleging that 
the ex-Senator represents the influence 
of corporations, plutocracy and monop- 
oly. Possibly a considerable number of 
the Fusion Populists will stand with him, 
and possibly we shall see him the leader 
of a third party in which Fusion Popu- 
lists and Middle-of-the Road Populists 
will join hands harmoniously. He gives 
notice that he “ intends to fight to the bit- 
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ter end every effort to force the abandon- 
ment of the Chicago and Kansas City 
platforms,” meaning the currency utter- 
ances of those platforms, for the Demo- 
crats who desire to get rid of him and of 
silver show no inclination to reject the 
other leading issues of 1900. In this 
fight he will encounter the hostility of 
both the East and the South, but in the 
West he may, as we have said, have a 
considerable Populist following. On the 
whole, the chances are that while the re- 
jection of silver and Bryan will improve 
the quality of the Democratic party, it 
will cause a reduction of the vote for its 
candidates in 1904. But before that time 
new issues may arise and overshadow 
those which now seem paramount. 
Present conditions are a very unsatisfac- 
tory basis for speculation as to the align- 
ment of parties three years hence. 

The Democrats of Ohio ignore silver, 
but accept the other leading issues of the 
old platform—hatred of trusts and op- 
position to what they call imperialism. 
As to the second of these, it is quite prob- 
able that before the year 1904 it will cease 
to be useiul in politics, owing to the es- 
tablishment of peaceful civil government, 
with a large measure of home rule, in the 
Philippines. If the national party shall 
accept the declaration of the Ohio plat- 
form that all trusts should be suppressed, 
or that of Chairman Salen that “ the trust 
stands like a dragon in the path of Amer- 
ican progress and must be destroyed,” it 
will exhibit an ignorance of ordinary 
business conditions and commercial 
events so dense and hopeless that intelli- 
gent ‘voters will be repelled by it. All 
the so-called trusts are now legally char- 
tered corporations. The evils attending 
them are to be cured not by the destruc- 
tion of corporations, but by judicious re- 
straint and regulation, publicity and the 
withdrawal of advantages unjustly ob- 
tained by railroad discrimination and 
tariff duties no longer needed for protec- 
tion. Only by showing an intelligent fa- 
miliarity with present conditions in this 
field can the party formulate a policy that 
will deserve the attention of men who 
have good brains and use them. We sin- 
cerely hope that the Democratic party, 
throwing off silver and its Old Man of 
the Sea, will grasp the opportunity to re- 
vise and improve its policy, bringing it 
down to date, and making a wise use of 
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all legitimate arguments against the 
course and policy of its great and dom- 
inant rival. The interests of the people 
are served by an intelligent, alert and 
honest “ opposition.” 


2 
The Flying Machine 


Art last it has come, a flying machine 
that will fly, which can be guided, which 
will move against the wind, which will 
mount in the air and can be made to cir- 
cle the Eiffel Tower; for it has been 
done. It is a great event, an achievement 
of transcendent importance, worthy to 
crown the opening year of the new cen- 
tury. 

And we are glad that it is an American, 
a Brazilian of South America, who has 
achieved this first success. And it is a 
happy circumstance that the scene of this 
first flight should have been Paris. It 
will justify the pride of the French peo- 
ple. We give all honor to the coura- 
geous inventor, Mr. or Sefior, Santos- 
Dumont, who has made him a name that 
shall live with those of Stephenson and 
Fulton. 

To be sure this is not a perfect, an 
ideal flying machine. It depends on a 
balloon; and the final air ship will not. 
It makes no great difference—only a few 
months—if the first air ship is full of de- 
fects; they will be corrected. It is the 
first step that counts. The creation of a 
dirigible flying machine has been proved 
possible, and improvements will speedily 
be made. Now a multitude of inventors 
will bend their energies to the problem. 
Just as the first locomotive, and the first 
steamboat, the first bicycle, and the first 
automobile, were miserable affairs com- 
pared with the creation of a thousand 
brains which is now the finished 
product, so this stumbling, wavering, 
weak flying machine is nothing in com- 
parison with the grand, swift, commo- 
dious air ship of the future. The cum- 
brous and dangerous balloon will be 
reduced and finally be dispensed with. 
Very light and very strong engines, mov- 
ing large fans, or screws, with great 
swiftness, will propel the air ship, which 
will be supported as a bird supports it- 
self by its moderate propelling force and 
the shear of its wings on the air. 

We can hardly expect the air ship to 
be a commercial success this year or next. 
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The automobile is yet scarce past the 

stage of an experimental luxury. But 

we are yet within measurable distance of 

the time when we must reckon with it; 

and it is not quite seventy-five years 

since the poet of “ Locksley Hall ” 
“dipt into the future, far as human eye 

could see, 


Saw the Vision of the world, and all the won- 
ders that should be; 


“ Saw the heavens filled with commerce, ar- 
gosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 

with costly bales.” 
Those bales we shall have to reckon with 
soon; they may yet perforce make free- 
traders out of Mark Hanna and Senator 
Aldrich, for who can collect tariff on 
goods that drop anywhere out of “the 
central blue? ” 

To Erasmus Darwin, author of “ The 
Botanic Garden,” who wrote over a hun- 
dred years ago, the air ship did not seem 
so distant a hope as it did to Tennyson : 
“ Soon ~~ thy arm, unconquered steam! 

afar 

Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 

Or, on wide-waving wings expanded, bear 

The flying chariot through the field of air.” 


And it has not been long. The steam- 

drawn car is an old story now. Sixty 

years after “ Locksley Hall” Tennyson 

wrote: 

“ Half the marvels of my morning triumphs 
over time and space, 


Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into 
commonest commonplace.” 


In a dozen years—who knows? we 
shall be as familiar with the air ship as 
we are now with the bicycle and hardly 
turn to look at it. Will its “airy 
navies ” have place in war, as Tennyson 
anticipated ; or shall not the better proph- 
ecy of the Peace Conference of The 
Hague be fulfilled, which forbade all 
such “ grisly hail” from the skies?” 


Js 


“Loot” Once More 


NEVER again let us be told that a rose 
by any other name will smell as sweet— 
that is true of people only who under- 
stand what they smell. Call it carrion- 
weed, and the hypnotized crowd will 
sniff at it. The dog with a bad name is 
no longer honest Tray. They called it 
all lJoot—whatever was appropriated 
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from the property of the Chinese after 
the siege of the Legations in Peking, 
whether rightful spoils of war, or rob- 
bery of thugs, or confiscated or com- 
mandeered for the use of soldiers or cit- 
izens, all was called loot, and §@ loot it 
was to the undiscriminating btt eager 
moralist, and so all bad, because loot is 
bad. 

And so loot is bad. But what Mark 
Twain was talking about in his hasty 
and blundering article was not looting at 
all. One would have thought it was so 
clear that it was not looting that one did 
not need to say so. Accordingly, in sev- 
eral articles and interviews certain mis- 
sionaries used the familiar word in tell- 
ing the part they took in the spoiling of 
the Chinese. Good old Dr. Martin, who 
yet loves a joke, told with a twinkle in 
his eye how he “looted.” Dr. Ament 
did the same, in the same fashion, before 
he found that, in defense against slan- 
derers, he had to take a soberer vein. And 
now the Rev. Gilbert Reid publishes in 
The Forum a defense of the ethics of 
“loot ” which has quite startled the men 
who make it their duty to teach morals 
to the missionaries. 

Looting is, properly, the unwarranted 
seizing by private individuals, soldiers 
or civilians, for their personal posses- 


, sion, after a victory, of the public or pri- 


vate property of the conquered. It is 
what was regarded as the legitimate 
spoils of war in old times, and is still so 
regarded where the law of nations is not 
accepted. The mother of Sisera told the 
story: 

“ Have they not divided the prey; to every 
man a damsel or two; to Sisera a prey of 
divers colors, a prey of divers colors of needle- 
work, of divers colors of needlework, on both 


sides, meet for the necks of them that take 
the spoil?” 


The Iliad is full of stories of loot, such 
as is now forbidden by the civilized con- 
science. There is always some looting 
after a successful siege, but to do it is in- 
defensible and outrageous. War isnotcar- 
ried on for the impoverishment of the 
enemy or for the enrichment of soldiers, 
but for national purposes. 

Now commandeering, or the taking 
of the private property of the enemy for 
the purpose of carrying on war, such as 
horses, wagons or food, is not looting ; it 
is perfectly legitimate, if the war is legit- 
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imate. The ethics of war carries with it 
the ethics of commandeering. 

Nor is confiscation looting. After a 
successful battle it may be necessary to 
take possession of a private house for 
hospital purposes, and to use all its fur- 
nishings. Any quantity of provisions 
may be taken in the same way, no mat- 
ter whose, taken by military orders. If 
Japanese or Russian or French authori- 
ties seized for purposes of State a quan- 
tity of silver belonging to the Chinese 
Government, that was confiscation; but 
if a private soldier had filled his knap- 
sack with it, that would have been loot- 
ing. If the authorities in charge directed 
Dr. Ament to seize and sell at auction 
the furnishings of the palace of a Boxer 
prince, and to use the proceeds to feed 
certain hungry Chinese, that was not 
looting ; that was confiscation, and a hu- 
mane and righteous act, perfectly lawful 
by all rules of God or man. If the con- 
fiscated goods were popularly called loot, 
that did not make them loot. They were 
spoils of war, taken and used in merciful 
support of the citizens of the country 
with which the allies were at war. 

The Rev. Dr. Gilbert Reid, who is an 
unattached missionary, of good charac- 
ter, who has done excellent work in his 
attempts to reach the higher officials of 
the Empire, accepts the common use of 
the word loot, which has grown up this 
last year in Peking. He calls it all loot, 
whether it be real looting or comman- 
deering or confiscating. Speaking of the 
seizure of food for the use of soldiers 
and Chinese immediately after the siege 
he says: 

“A clear case of looting is the taking of 


grain, rice, fodder, fuel and clothing from 
deserted houses and shops.” 


But that is not looting at all; it is old- 


fashioned confiscation. He says again: 
“ Owing to the fact that two of the missions, 
both connected with the American Board, suc- 
ceeded in occupying the palaces of two 
princes, there arose an opportunity—the only 
one of a life time—to put up for sale looted 
goods. It is this affair that has made the stir. 
One prince was of the number of the eight 
hereditary princes, among whom Prince 
Chuang was the most notorious. . . . The 
other prince was a Monegel, who lived adjoin- 
ing the destroyed premises of the American 
Board, and whose palace had been turned into 
Boxer headquarters. Within a day after the 
siege was raised Rev. Dr. Ament boldly 
dashed into the palace and took possession. 
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With the approval of the foreign authorities 
the property within was confiscated; ‘ shop’ 
was open, and the proceeds formed 
part of a fund to indemnify the native Chris- 
tians.” 

But this is not looting; it is mere jus- 
tifiable confiscation. If Dr. Ament had 
seized the palace and its contents for 
himself, or one single jade ornamcut, 
that would have been looting. But not 
a missionary whose name has been before 
the public can be named who has en- 
riched himself with the robber’s spoils of 
war. 

There was looting, of course, and 
plenty of it. So there were murder and 
rape, for there were, and always have 
been, ruffians in the armies, and ruffians 
among the hangers-on. The real looting 
no one but a barbarian of the style of 
Sisera and Achilles can defend. 


x 


Woman and the Farm 


Our discussion of the problem of 
woman’s chances in agricultural pur- 
suits and horticulture has called out 
abundant correspondence of a confirma- 
tory sort. It is evident that the age be- 
gins to sicken with congested city life. 
No study of the situation from a single 
standpoint is quite satisfactory. Enor- 
mous masses of population, brought into 
close contact, engender not only danger 
of physical deprivation, and possible de- 
generation, but a change of social tone, 
involving a loss of individuality. The 
real advantages of the city belong to the 
fortunate few, while there is no escape 
from the smoke and ill odors and the 
herding for a large part of the concen- 
tered pcpulation. The desire to get into 
the country is a growing desire and it 
should be fostered by the press and by 
the Government. 

So far as the problem concerns wom- 
an it is difficult to solve, because we must 
take into account the new individuality 
of woman which has developed within a 
single generation. It is not easy to say, 
owt of hand, what a woman can do or 
cannot do in any profession or occupa- 
tion. A Western correspondent takes 
exceptions to what we have previously 
said advocating market gardening and 
intensive horticulture for those women 
who have tired of city life and its special 
restrictions. He urges that woman 
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should secure a homestead in the West, 
and on a large farm, * where, instead of 
occupying herself with fruit growing, es- 
pecially small fruit growing, she could 
raise cattle, hay, grain and supervise 
the work of a large number of men.” We 
note that he speaks of hired men but not 
of hired women. The question still re- 
mains whether extensive farming does 
not involve, in the main, the work of 
masculine hands and muscles. The mar- 
ket woman and fruit grower who lives in 
the city outskirts, who has a hovel which 
is scarcely suburban, does not cover our 
idea of woman in the country. But the 


picture drawn by this correspondent, 


serves to emphasize the fact that no one 
is going to live without work. If the 
effort to escape the city is to get away 
from work it will prove a failure. Prob- 
ably no sort of healthy existence can be 
devised that does not tax the brain and 
the hands. It is no doubt true that, ex- 
tensive farming has its attractions. and its 
possibilities for woman as well as man— 
that is, for some women. A few are like- 
ly to succeed with large farms; not many 
men do so at present. The following is 
an illustration of what may be done—but 
only by the exception. It is no guide or 
rule. A woman writes: 


I am now 22 years of age. I was born in 
Canada in 1879, and came to Kansas in 1887. 
My mother died in 1889, leaving three girls 
and an eighteen months’ old boy. My father 
had a stroke of paralysis in May, 1898, and as 
I was the oldest of the family. I have done the 
work. I have never seen any farm machinery 
I could not handle. I have run a McCormick 
binder for five harvests, and don’t remember 
when I could net fix it. We sell $75 to $125 
of apples from the farm each year. Last year, 
with the help of a brother aged twelve, I 
raised ‘900 bushels of corn from 35 acres of 
land. About 70 acres of our farm of 120 acres 
is in cultivation, and we children have made 
enough from that to support the family. 


It will take a dozen generations to train 
the average woman to the physical con- 
dition suitable for this kind of work. 
And we still think that in most localities 
twenty acres out of the seventy could 
have been made more profitable with less 
labor, while the balance of the land was 
turned to pasturage and forest. The let- 
ter, however, goes to show that one rule 
cannot be laid down to cover all cases. 
Individuality must be considered as 
well as cash in hand. A large farm, 
well stocked, and with houses equivalent 
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to modern demands, still requires a very 
large amount of agricultural knowledge 
and experience. Without this a good 
deal of loss must be expected, for sev- 
eral years, if not final failure. Submit- 
ting the question to a very skillful horti- 
culturist, he replies that when he retired 
from professional life to his farm it was 
with the advantages of birth and youth 
on a farm and a natural aptitude for hor- 
ticultural. 

“Yet for two or three years I lost money. 
I had so many new conditions to meet; and I 
found that some things were not suitable for 
my soil, while others were not adapted to my 
market. For instance, I must give up growing 
grapes as a market crop—just as my neighbor, 
with 120 acres, had to give up corn and wheat 
—because other sections could reach the mar- 
ket sooner, or could raise the article cheaper. 
At last I felt my way, found out the condi- 
tions, and knew my own adaptations. Then I 
cleared $7.00; the next year $120.00; the next 
over $500.00; and now my way is clear and 
sure.” 
This letter probably illustrates the condi- 
tions which confront nearly all, of either 
sex, who having been born on the farm, 
are now doing their work in the city. To 
return to the farm does not mean to re- 
turn to the farm as it was. New condi- 
tions are constantly arising which re- 
quire considerable study. 

A letter from the Southwest speaks of 


,goose-farming; and another of turkey- 


farming. The former must be carried 
on where there is abundance of water; 
and is suggested as a means of utilizing 
sections of semi-swamp land. Into Aus- 
tin, Texas, 


“A woman farmer drives her flocks of tur- 
keys twice a year, and delivers them alive to 
her city dealers. She has made a nice fortune 
at the business. Riding a mustang of her 
own breaking, she does not hesitate to follow 

her flocks to market.” , 


Does this free life tend to destroy fem- 


inine traits of character? This can be 
answered by asking if womanliness has 
been impaired by occupying the profes- 
sions and by woman taking her place 
as clerk or lawyer’s stenographer. This 
was the prejudged result—which has, 
however, not come about as anticipated. 
There is nothing essentially masculine 
about outdoor employment. There is in 
running a reaper nothing more to 
weaken femininity than in running a 
sewing machine. To drive a team of 
horses in a hay field will no more unsex 
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» a woman than driving a fast team in a 
city park. To be compelled to drudge 
is as demoralizing in the kitchen as it is 
in the garden—no less, no more. It is 
high time the American woman got over 
the notion that her sex requires of her to 
be housed. There are good reasons why 
she should not be. “ Healthy women 
make robust men. A nation of feeble 
mothers is essentially degenerate.” 

The question is a large one, and as it 
involves the diverse conditions of a vast 
country, it could not be easily discussed 
in the brief compass of an editorial. We 
have probably opened the topic suffi- 
ciently to make it intelligible and at the 
same time to quicken the aspiration of 
those who desire to escape the nerve wear 
and turmoil of city life for the more 
muscular labor of country life. 


J 


Tolstoy's Defiance to the Russian 
Church 


Count Totstoy says, in his reply to 
the Synod which excommunicated him, 
a reply which we are glad to give to the 
world this week, that he probably has not 
a hundred disciples in all Russia. His 
own family are not his disciples. It is 
so in this country; his disciples are few, 
even among those who admire his hon- 
esty and his genius. Mrs. Eddy has a 
thousand disciples to his one, and Dr. 
Dowie bids fair to have ; but disciples are 
not what Tolstoy seeks. He has no sect 
to build up. All he cares for is to lay 
down principles, to announce them with 
all clarity of emphasis, and then leave to 
the future, and to the conscience and 
judgment of the coming generation, the 
application of those principles to the re- 
form of State and Church. 

We are not surprised that Tolstoy has 
been excommunicated. Such a Church 
as the Russian Church could not but ex- 
communicate him, and he knows it. That 
Church believes in the efficacy of multi- 
tudinous rites and ceremonies and sacra- 
ments which he believes to be nothing 
other than silly magic. That Church 
cannot well retain a man who calls its 
sacraments an imposture. It must be 
understood by the reader that it is the 
Russian Church which Tolstoy has in 
mind, not the Christianity which we are 
familiar with. It is his disgust with the 
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pretensions and corruptions and perse-- 
cutions of that Church that has carried 
him to some extremes which he would 
not have had occasion to emphasize if he 
had lived under a freer and purer Church. 
He takes the position of what we would 
call an Arian, a worshiper of God, a dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ as a teacher of 
morals and religion and a revealer of 
God, but not as himself divine. He 
makes Christ’s literal teachings his law, 
with all their non-resistance and volun- 
tary poverty, and he carries them out to 
the extreme of the wrong of paying 
taxes, which Christ himself paid to 
Ceesar. 

We are not sorry that Tolstoy has so 
few disciples ; but we are positively glad 
that he puts such a ferment into the 
world’s thinking. He sets us all to ex- 
amining the bases of our beliefs and tra- 
ditions. He asks us, What is truth? He 
makes -us think what religion really is, 
and how much is essential to it ; and what 
are the rights of the State, and whether 
war can be justified, or police control of 
public morality, or whether Anarchism is 
to be the last fruitage of Christianity. : 

The substance and essence of true re- 
ligion, and the Christian religion as its 
best expression, Count Tolstoy holds 
fast. If he is a rebel against the Rus- 
sian Church he declares himself no rebel 
against God, whom he desires to serve 
with all the powers of his soul. To his 
creed, which he gives with some fullness 
near the close of his reply, probably all 
our readers could give assent, always ex- 
cepting his denial of the deity of Christ. 
The service of God, prayer to him, the 
teaching of Christ, and a life of love 
make his creed. It is a Christian creed, 
and is consistent with saintliness. It is 
a most pathetic sight, this of Count Tol- 
stoy, the greatest prophet of Russia, and 
perhaps of Christendom, a very Elijah 
warning an Ahab Czar and a Jezebel 
Church, stricken like Elijah by Jezebel, 
and declaring that when dying he will 
have no servants of the Church allowed 
to come near him, and none of their con- 
jurations or prayers muttered over his 
dead body. And yet he loves God, and 
loves Jesus Christ, and in his aberrations 
and extravagances he is probably not 
much more extreme than was that John 
the Baptist whom our Lord declared to be 
more than a prophet. It makes very lit- 
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tle difference to such men if they are ex- 
communicated from the Church; they 
cannot be exscinded from the love of 
God, and it is such heretics whose sepul- 
chers will be built by the children of 
those that slew them. 


ot 
Bull-Fights in the United States 


Ir any one had suggested twenty years 
ago that bull-fights could be naturalized 
in the United States it would have been 
regarded as an insult to the Anglo-Saxon 
conscience. Bull-fights—the cruel, de- 
cadent Spaniards might delight in them, 
but we Anglo-Saxons never! Have we 
not for generations boasted of our su- 
perior moral structure in this respect, 
and despised the brutal Spaniards who 
could gather by the thousands to see 
bulls pricked with javelins and horses 
gored and matadors tossed and killed, 
all for a Spanish holiday? We—why, 
we have banned the cocking mains of our 
ancestors, and have compelled our pugil- 
ists to put on gloves! 

But we need to be a little chary over 
boasts. The bull-fight is now being in- 


troduced, if we can trust the printed re- 


ports, into so decent a State as Nebraska, 
and is advertised as an attraction in this 
Empire State of New York, at the Buf- 
falo Midway. 
matadors or horses or bulls have been 
killed in these genuine or fake spectacles 
as yet, but bull-fights are openly adver- 
tised and offered to the public, and the 
managers are evidently waiting to see 
how much brutality our decent people 
will allow; for there is no doubt that 
there are men and women enough that 
will flock to see the worst, the most 
brutal sport that can be supplied. It is 
not the fear of not getting an audience 
that restrains the exhibitions ;.it is noth- 
ing else than the fear of the decent peo- 
ple who will not go, and who are puri- 
tans enough to hate bull-fighting as well 
as bear-baiting, both because it gives pain 
to the brute in the pit and because it gives 
pleasure to the brutes on the seats. 

This is a case in which the warning, 
“ Obsta principiis,” ‘ Beware of begin- 
nings,”’ is applicable. Anglo-Saxons can 
be just as coarse, as brutal, as any other 
people. They must be kept in check by 
laws and prisons which protect public 
morality. There ought to be no parley- 


We do not say that any, 
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ing with a pretense to give bull-fights or 
any other brutal exhibitions. The palate 
of public taste will be easily corrupted 
and worse things and worse will be de- 
manded. We havea sad example of this 
in the Midway indecencies of the Chi- 
cago Exposition. The most vulgar con- 
tortions were shown as Oriental dances— 
the danse du ventre ; and straightway they 
were offered in half the cities of the land. 
It was an abomination that they were al- 
lowed in Chicago; and now we:see that 
the same bad things, or worse, in dances 
and moving pictures, are openly offered 
and cried in the Buffalo Midway. We 
need societies for the suppression of vice 
and cruelty to animals, with their Berghs 
and Comstocks to enforce the law, and 
we need them just now at Buffalo. We 
call on the authorities of the State to at- 
tend to these matters, the bull-fights and 
the indecent shows. It is amazing that 
the desire to make the Pan-American Ex- 
position a success should make its man- 
agers and the public authorities heedless 
as to the corruption and brutalization of 
the public morals. 


Down in Dixie 


TueE following dialog is much nearer 
a literal conversation than a product of 
the imagination. It is an effort to digest 
several conversations into one. Those 
whose opinions and sentiments this edi- 
torial writer endeavored to condense 
were, among others, Col. William Lamb, 
LL.D., of Norfolk, Va.; Judge James F. 
Crocker, of Portsmouth, Va.; President 
Lyon G. Tyler, LL.D., of William and 
Mary College, and Rev. Dr. Wilmer, of 
Atlanta, Ga. They regard the negro 
problem as one of terrible purport so- 
cially, economically and politically. Let 
us be glad that it is not our own; and ex- 
tend our sympathies to those of both 
races who are trying to make the South 
a land of progress: 

“ What is the proportion of whites who 
vote the Democratic ticket ; and what the 
proportion of negroes?” 

“ Ninety-eight per cent. of negroes 
vote the Republican ticket; 95 per cent. 
of whites vote the Democratic.” 

“ That constitutes a race struggle, ag- 
gravated at each election?” 

“Yes, and it will continue as long as 
the negto has the franchise. Naturally 
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he hates the party that was identified with 
slavery ; naturally he loves the party that 
destroyed slavery.” 

“ Suppose questions arise of common 
interest ; cannot the two races be brought 
to act together ? ” 

“No; the negro vote is manipulated 
by those whose political interests require 
a solid negro vote.” 

“Is the negro vote freely cast, and 
generally counted?” 

“In fact, it is seldom cast; and less 
often counted.” 

“ Yet the Fifteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution is clear and decisive.” 

“We are being educated to a disre- 
gard of the constitutional law of the land. 
We do not wish to be law-breakers. The 
leaders are ashamed to face the fact; but 
face it we must. Something must be 
done for our relief.” 

“Do you desire to debar all negroes 
from ‘voting? ” 

“ Not at all. As soon as a negro has 
qualified we have no objection to his 
casting a ballot.” 

. How large a percentage would that 
e! 

“Look about you. 
for yourself how many of 
you would entrust with your 
individual interests. Tell me how many 
you judge are qualified to exercise politi- 
cal power.” 

“ Will disfranchising work them intel- 
lectual or social harm?” 

“ I do not see how it can. On the con- 
trary, an educational test will stimulate 
to an effort to earn the ballot. A prop- 
erty qualification will work in the same 
direction. Meanwhile, as industrial edu- 
cation advances the negro—as it is doing 
—the whites must keep pace. You can 
hardly appreciate the change that is go- 
ing on in the industrial sentiment of the 
South.” 

“You do not consider suffrage so 
much a born right, as the reward of civic 
worth? ” 

“T think that after the war suffrage 
touched its low water mark. I do not 
question the honesty of those who used 
it to manacle the South; I do question 
the wisdom of the act. It put into the 
Constitution a new principle. Hereto- 
fore the Republic had been bound by in- 
tellectual fellowship. The ballot was 
suddenly given to a whole race—as a 
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weapon of defense. It followed that two 
races were set in perpetual civic antago- 
nism. For a few years the whites were 
practically disfranchised. Now the 
blacks are taking their turn. The ques- 
tion is, which one of two races shall have 
political control.” 

“Suppose the Southern States carry 
out the present policy to nullify the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, what is ahead?” 

“ Well, it seems to me the gain will be 
much greater than any possible loss. It 
will have a tendency, all over the country, 
to restore the elective franchise to a basis 
of worth—at the North as well as at the 
South. There will be a greatly reduced 
amount of bribery.” 

“ You are unwilling to consider the re- 
cent action of the South to be either a 
matter of prejudice or an effort to de- 
press the negro?” 

“On the contrary, our political posi- 
tion is kindly; it certainly is not vindic- 
tive. I will ask you what you believe 
any Northern community would do with 
these people as you see them in our 
streets? You would probably pass ordi- 
nances for a general reformation in the 
way of sanitation and industry. Where 
would you get your votes—if the negroes 
outnumbered you? Or how would you 
enforce laws if on the statute books?” 

“Ts not the only remedy education?” 

“ Assuredly, but will you tell me how 
soon the best efforts in that direction 
could bring adequate remedy? The 
present generation will not be appreciably 
affected by education. It will be twenty- 
five or thirty years, at the best, before 
any general change could be wrought. 
Nor must there be any mistake at this 
point. Five hundred years will not bring 
the two races into harmonious action. 
While a few of the negroes will be excel- 
lent citizens, there is no indication that 
the bulk of them can be transformed into 
Anglo-Saxons. Negro morals, I am 
sorry to say, are not improving. What 
else could be expected of a race never 
trained to self government? The in- 
dustrial schools are working wonders, 
for both blacks and whites. I should not 
wonder, with this political problem set- 
tled, if we led the North inside thirty 
years.” 

“Ts the passage of slavery regretted in 
the South?” 

“T will tell you how we feel about 
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slavery. Rummaging my family papers 
I came on bills of sale of negroes. These 
I pinned on the wall, where my daugh- 
ters would see them. Coming in, they 
exclaimed, ‘ Father! what are those pa- 
pers?’ I said, ‘Read them.’ They did 
so; and as quick as a flash tore them up, 
saying, “ Father! we never wish to hear 
again that we are the children of negro 
traders.’ That is how we feel about it. 
We are not only glad to get rid of slavery 
from a business standpoint, but we de- 
test the memory of it. The restoration 
of slavery could not get a thousand votes 
in all the South—unless possibly from the 
very element that will be disfranchised 
by our new Constitution.” 

The above conversation aims to give a 
fair report of the sentiment of a majority 
of honest and able white Southerners. Of 
course it is partial and one-sided. It 
would require interviews with other 
equally honest and earnest Southerners, 
such as Booker T. Washington and Pro- 
fessor DuBois, to give the argumert 
proving that universal suffrage need be 
no greater danger in the South than in 
the North, and that the TFT ifteenth 
Amendment is good politics for the pres- 
ent day. 

& 


Harnack and Anti-Harnack 


THE discussions that have been called 
forth by the publication of the sixteen 
lectures on the “Essence of Christianity ” 
(“ Wesen des Christentums”) originally 
delivered before an immense audience of 
mixed students of the University of Ber- 
lin by the brilliant occupant of Neander’s 
chair, Professor Harnack, have practi- 
cally assumed international proportions. 
At present all Protestant Germany is 
civided into Harnack and _ anti-Har- 
nack parties, and the issues and prin- 
ciples at stake are those which are in the 
forefront of theological debate where- 
ever progressive investigation has gained 
a foothold throughout Christendom. 

No religious or theological work since 
the appearance of Schleiermacher’s 
“Reden,” addressed to the “ thinking ” 
classes among those “ who despise Chris- 
tianity,” at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century has received the attention 
on the part of the Christian Church that 
has been accorded to Harnack’s small 
yolume, which appeared at the close 
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and which in the German original, not- 
withstanding its rather high price, has 
appeared in some twenty thousand copies, 
besides a number of translations. Not 
even Strauss’s Leben Jesu can be re- 
garded as a rival of Harnack in this re- 
spect, as this work was from the outset 
generally regarded and accepted as an 
attack upon Christianity, and not a re- 
construction of Christian teachings, as 
was the case with Schleiermacher, and in 
a still higher and deeper sense is the case 
with Harnack. It is in this very fact 
that the representative significance of 
these lectures lie. It is a constructive 
and positive book, aiming to show just 
what Christianity originally was in the 
light of the modern criticisms of the 
sources. It is a modern critical view of 
the teachings of the New Testament, ac- 
cording to the light of the best critical 
scholarship of the day; and over against 
the preponderatingly negative and de- 
structive positions of so much of modern 
aggressive theological research the im- 
petuous, brilliant and warmhearted re- 
construction of Harnack is decidedly re- 
freshing, even for those who disagree 
with him in principles, processes and re- 
sults. The picture he has drawn of 
Christ and his original teachings as of 
those of the Apostles is lauded or con- 
demned, according to the dogmatical 
proclivities of the reader. 

Especially has Harnack’s refusal to 
permit the Fourth Gospel records to in- 
fluence his conception of the person and 
work of Christ; his claim that the Gos- 
pels make God the Father and not Jesus 
Christ the center of their proclamation, 
and similar views antagonistic to what 
is currently accepted or fundamental to 
Evangelical orthodoxy, aroused sharp 
antagonism. Replies to the Berlin pro- 
fessor’s picture of Christianity, as ac- 
cepted by modern scholarship, are ap- 
pearing in great number. The most 
scholarly is no doubt that of Professor 
Walthers, of the University of Rostock, 
entitled “Ad. Harnack’s Wesen des 
Christentums fiir die Gemeinde gepriift,” 
which has already been issued in sev- 
eral editions, and is a fine specimen of 
able and objective polemics. More per- 
sonal is the reply published by the veteran 
defender of the faith, Dr. Rupprecht, who 
has also published the only defense of 
the traditional views concerning the Old 
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Testament literature that the scholarship 
of Germany has produced for fifty years. 
Virtually every theological journal and 
periodical in the country is discussing 
the pros and cons of the problems, the 
general consensus of the traditionalists 
being that Harnack’s lecture gave a most 
attractive but dangerous presentation of 
the best that the critical scholarship of 
the day could produce, but that they un- 
dermine the foundations of Christianity. 

On the other hand, defenders have 
arisen everywhere, and in the “ Christ- 
liche Welt” the influential and able ex- 
ponent of progressive theology in the 
Fatherland, the volume is described as 
the “work of a Reformer.” It cannot 
be denied that the contents of this vol- 


ume have disappointed those who had’° 


been expecting a decided reaction in Ger- 
man theological thought in favor of the 
older views, especially as this hope was 
based chiefly on Harnack’s later works, 
such as his “ Chronology of New Testa- 
ment Literature,” in which he had taken 
a decided stand in favor of the traditional 
principle over against the subjective 
methods of the day, and had declared that 
the developments of the forty years after 
the death of Christ were sufficient to ex- 
plain the origins of all the New Testa- 
ment books. Harnack, who is easily 
the greatest and most influential theo- 
logian living, has kept Church people on 
the qui vive all along, as it was he who 
by his advice given to theological stu- 
dents started the great controversy con- 
cerning the Apostles’ Creed and its adapt- 
ability to the needs of our times a decade 
ago. One thing is certain, he has again 
set the whole theological world a-thinking 
in a most vigorous manner, while he him- 
self is absolutely silent amid the turmoil 
of discussion. 

od 
President Francis E. Clark 
could not have brought to the 
; twentieth anniversary of the 
Christian Endeavor any better lesson 
than what he embodied in the term, “a 
new century Church trust.” The nine- 
teenth century was a century of Church 
division. It produced fifty new sects in 
the United States, with thousands of 
starving local churches. Whatever may 
be said of the steel trust, the oil trust, 
and a multitude of others, there is no 
doubt that combination is the word for 


A Church 
Trust 
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these denominations in the new century. 
Dr. Clark is wise, perhaps, in not asking 
just now for absolute corporate consoli- 
dation; but he wants at least what the 
steel trust provides, a combination of its 
still separate corporations, what he calls 
“a religious clearing-house,” by which 
we suppose he means federation, which 
is the next best thing to corporate union, 
something like what has already been ac- 
complished by the Free Churches of 
England. Why will not Francis E. 
Clark make himself a missionary of 
this cause? He has a unique position 
as president of a great union organization 
which made last year a net gain of two 
thousand societies and almost a hundred 
thousand members. 


One year is not a long 
time in the history 
of States, not long 
enough to test anything; and yet we find 
a multitude of people who declare that 
“the folly of establishing a Territorial 
government with practically universal 
suffrage among a people untrained to the 
exercise of political power has been con- 
clusively illustrated in Hawaii by the do- 
ings, this past year, of incompetent legis- 
lators and mischief-making demagogs.” 
But twelve months is a very short time 
in which to test and condemn the wisdom 
of universal suffrage. Let us imagine 
that it is a Philadelphia paper from 
which we quote; is Mayor Ashbridge’s 
town ready, after a century and more of 
experience, to give up universal suf- 
frage? It has taken more than a year to 
make popular government a real success 
in Mexico, Chili or Argentina; was the 
experience of repeated revolutions any 
reason for being discouraged? By the 
end of a century, or less, we find them 
very decent republics. Give Hawaii the 
same chance to retrieve her blunders that 
we ask for New York and Philadelphia 
before condemning universal suffrage. 
The experiment of restricting the suf- 
frage is not working with perfect beauty 
in certain of our Southern States. 

ad 


During the late recru- 
descence of anti-for- 
eignism in Japan, a 
rule was passed by the Department of 
Education refusing to admit to the high- 
er schools of the Empire those who had 
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been educated in institutions which gave 
religious teaching. A number of mis- 
sionary schools tried, or claimed, to obey 
the rule, so that their graduates might 
pass into the Universities, but the Do- 
shisha, and two or three others, abso- 
lutely refused to give up, even in pre- 
tense, their religious character. The loy- 
alty of these schools has been rewarded 
by a late change in the rules, which 
gives graduates of Christian schools the 
same rights as those of the Government 
schools. Now Japan shows no animus 
against Christianity, and the relation be- 
tween private religious schools and the 
national high schools and universities is 
re-established on a basis which justifies 
the protests that have been made. We 
observe, what is natural, that with the ef- 
fort for Church union in Japan, there 
has appeared also a remarkable religious 
awakening. Great meetings are being 
held in Tokyo and other cities, and the 
converts are already counted by thou- 
sands. 
el 

The statement is often made that the 
South has spent a hundred million dol- 
lars, since emancipation, for negro edu- 
cation. This subject of the negro com- 
mon schools was the topic of discussion 
in the late meeting of the Atlanta Uni- 
versity Conference, and the amount spent 
on negro public schools between 1870 
and 1898 was reported by Professor Du- 
Bois as $101,860,661. But it must not 
be supposed that all this came from white 
taxation; indeed, $29,539,591 was paid 
by negroes in direct taxation, and the 
sum paid by the negro in indirect taxation 
is estimated by Professor DuBois as over 
$40,000,000 and less than $75,000,000. 
Careful figures seem to show that the 
cost of negro schools for the year 1900 
in the five States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Florida was $1,264,785, of which the ne- 
groes paid $339,585 in direct, and $925,- 
200. in indirect taxes for school purposes, 
or $20,860 more than he received. But 
these figures will be challenged and need 
full verification. 

& 

We were obliged to retract our state- 
ment that we did not know of one Amer- 
ican Catholic foreign missionary in 
heathen countries, for we did learn of 
one such American woman in China. 
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But American Catholics do give sorte 
little money for foreign missions. We 
believe they have no society for that 
work, but they send their contributions 
to the French Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. Boston is the banner 
diocese, and sent $22,745 last year, which 
is more than a quarter of the whole 
amount given by all North America, 
$84,020. The rich Archdiocese of New 
York comes next to Boston, with a paltry 
$5,733. Do American Catholics care 
whether the heathen are converted ? 
ed 

Much was said of the division between 
the French and Russians and the sending 
to St. Petersburg and Paris of the mag- 
nificent bronze astronomical instruments 
made centuries ago by the Jesuits for the 
Emperor of China; but we have hardly 
heard of the capture by the Russians of 
the library at the old Manchu capital at 
Mukden, and its removal to St. Peters- 
burg, filling as it did two railroad vans 
to their utmost capacity. We cannot 
complain when we remember that the 
Chinese themselves burned their magnifi- 
cent library at Peking. It will be safer 
now, as the treasures of Phidias were 
safer in the British Museum than bat- 
tered by cannon in y Parthenon. 


Even the program of studies in a uni- 
versity circular may contain something 
startling. Thus we find that Professor 
Haupt, head of the Oriental department 
in Johns Hopkins University, offers in- 
struction, for the next year, not merely 
in elementary Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment interpretation, but also in Hebrew, 
Arabic, Syriac, Ethiopic and Assyrian 
prose composition, and in translating 
from Hebrew and Arabic into Assyrian; 
and his associates in the department: add 
about everything that can be thought of, 
even to the lately discovered Minzan, of 


_ ancient Arabia, and the modern Tagalog 


of the Philippines. 
as 


The second son of the Emperor of 
Korea, Euiwha, has been a student in 
Roanoke College, Virginia, since March, 
with two of his companions, and they are 
making good progress in English. 
America has been a favorite resort for 
Korean youth of high rank. That is be- 
cause we have had able American mis- 
sionaries in Korea. 
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Coiming [tito Touch 

In the perennial differences between 
underwriter and insured as to rates, and 
the perennial dissatisfaction because the 
latter are assumed to be excessive, one 
proposition ought to be recognized and 
remembered by both parties, to wit: that 
no intelligent and honest man wishes to 
pay a lower rate than the conditions nec- 
essarily require. There are many (in 
number) who do not hesitate to pay a 
fractional rate to any fly-by-night con- 
cern that will issue a piece of paper in 
form resembling a policy of insurance ; 
then they praise themselves for their 
keenness at bargaining. The imitation 
policy serves—and so would a leaf torn 
from a newspaper—so long as fire does 
not occur; but the over-keen buyer does 
not reflect that this is self-insurance and 
could be better done by saving the whole 
of the premium instead of part of it. 
But those who are ready to sacrifice sub- 
stance for low price need not be consid- 
ered when we say that the public at large 
desire to pay for insurance whatever is 
necessary and do not desire to have un- 
derwriting done at a loss. 

Insurance is essentially a tax, not a 
profit—this is another fundamental prop- 
osition. So long as there is reasonable 
competence and honesty in the collection, 
the cause and remedy for high insurance 
tax (as for any other) are to be sought 
in the conditions which require the tax, 
not in the tax collectors, who in this in- 
tance are underwriters. To effectually 
and permanently reduce insurance pre- 
miums, reduce fire loss—there is abso- 
lutely and necessarily no other method. 
-Yet it is not more true that property- 
owners desire to pay what is necessary 
than that they desire to be shown what 
the necessary payment is. Neither ret- 
icence, nor inconsistency, nor seeming ar- 
bitrariness, on the part of underwriters 
will ever help the case. We therefore 
note with approval the contention of the 
President of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, at its recent annual 
convention, that co-operation between 
underwriters and insured ought to assist 
in determining rates. The former must 
necessarily make the rate finally, but (in 


his words) ‘ why should not the study 
of the causes of fires in certain classes of 
risks be carried on with the help of the 
insured, not in specific cases, but by 
classes ; why should not the basis rate for 
a certain class be agreed upon by a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
class and the underwriter?” The diffi- 
culties always begin when ideas excellent 
in general come to be reduced to prac- 
tice, and so it may be here; yet there can 
be no question that the underwriters 
should and could make some frank and 
intelligible explanation of rates—of their 
foundation and justification. This would 
be one step toward the coming together 
of the two parties in underwriting, and 
for it we have long contended. 


a 
Binding Contracts 


Mrs. Resecca T. McC3atn sued the 
Provident Savings Life on two policies 
which the company contested because 
certain answers made in the application 
and there warranted to be true were in 
fact untrue. In the Federal Circuit 
Court the plaintiff won, but this has been 
reversed in the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals by Justice Horace Gray. The 
parties to a life insurance contract, he 
said, may undoubtedly apply an abso- 
lute warranty to the literal truth of a 
statement or answer by the applicant, 
and thus they may make this a condition 
precedent to the liability of the insurer, 
whether the matter itself be material to 
the risk or not; they may, by agreement 
make a fact material which would other- 
wise be immaterial. The practical oper- 
ation of literal warranties is so often 
harsh and unfair that courts require 
their existence to be established clearly 
and unequivocally; inference will not 
serve, nor do the courts incline to accept 
a mere verbal interpretation when a rea- 
sonable construction of the contract as a 
whole will authorize a different mean- 
ing. <All reasonable doubts as_ to 
whether statements inserted in or re- 
ferred to in an insurance policy are war- 
ranties or merely representations should 
be resolved in favor of the insured. 

The courts have long held that the in- 
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sured shall have the benefit of ail rea- 
sonable doubts in construing the lan- 
guage of an insurance policy, and this 
is reasonable; for, altho both parties 
“make” the contract, the company 
writes it (with considerable assistance 
from the statute, as should fairly be 
added), and hence if the company 
means a particular thing it should un- 
mistakably say so. If the language can 
mean, or can reasonably be made to 
mean, more than one thing, the thing 
most favorable to the party that did not 
frame the language is to prevail; even if 
it is morally clear that the company 
meant to prescribe a certain condition, 
and has not so said it as to bar all es- 
cape its intent is overruled. To remark 
that “it is very warm to-day” seems 
perfectly non-ambiguous, and admitting 
only one meaning; but in an insurance 
policy (illustratively speaking) it has 
been sometimes held that the framer 
should have specified what that is which 
is asserted to be warm; and in some in- 
stances courts have written in between 
the lines and have built structures upon 
quibbles in order to find for the claim- 
ant. It is, therefore, interesting and not- 
able to find Justice Gray laying down so 
distinctly the doctrine that insured can 
agree with insurer, and that if he does 
unmistakably so agree he is unmistak- 
ably bound to the thing agreed. 


& 


Insurance Items 


Dr. WitL1AM B. LANE, for twenty- 
nine years connected with the Manhat- 
tan Life Insurance Company, has recent- 
ly been elected Second Vice-President. 
For ten years Dr. Lane has been its Su- 
perintendent of Agencies. His election 
is in accordance with the general policy 
of the Manhattan Life—the recognition 
of ability and long and faithful. service. 
Dr. Lane is a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity and a graduate of Bellevue and 
served in the army during the War of the 
Rebellion. 


....Reference has already been made 
to the action of the Springfield Fire and 
Marine Company in converting surplus 
into stock instead of introducing it in 
cash. The company has issued a hand- 
some quarto commemorative volume, as 
this year brings it to the close of a half 
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century. The title-page calls it “a rec- 
ord of fifty years of prosperity,” and, as 
a whole, the company’s career has been 
exceptionally prosperous. The courage 
and faith of its officers and stockholders 
did not falter even in 1871, when an as- 
sessment of sixty-five per cent. was 
unanimously voted; the second heavy 
blow, coming in the next year, was met 
by a further assessment of thirty per 
cent., again without a dissentient—the 
case was hard, but the way was plain. 
The company was founded by Marvin 
Chapin, proprietor of the long-famous 
Massasoit House, and the moving idea 
was the familiar old one that insurance 
premiums ought to be kept at home; the 
idea is fallacious, but in this instance it 
led to happy results. 


....A year ago—or perhaps longer— 
what was known as the “money mill” 
of one W. F. Miller flourished for a 
time over in Brooklyn. By some myste- 
rious process which his flock did not even 
wish to understand, he was able to pay 
interest on deposits at the rate of 10 per 
cent. weekly; he did it, as there were 
proud and happy witnesses to testify, and 
therefore he must have been able to do 
it. But somehow these rainbow-bright 
things do not last. Miller suddenly dis- 
appeared, was found somewhere, and is 
now serving out a_ sentence. The 
money? The receiver of his estate 
found $24,000, against which claims of 
a million were filed, afterward reduced 
by order of court to some $287,000; a 
dividend of 6 per cent. on approved 
claims has now been ordered. This will 
take $17,641, and then there will be a 
possible $6,539 remainder, set over 
against $269,539 of proved claims. 
There are many persons who cannot af- 
ford to take out any life insurance, be- 
cause it costs so much, you know. 








Insurance Statements. 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK. 


We publish elsewhere in this issue the ninety- 
sixth semi-annual statement of the Home In- 
surance Company of New York, which shows 
that during the past six months the assets of 
the company have increased $768,617, the total 
assets July 1, 1901, being $14,406,450. The net 
surplus is $5,601,815, being a gain since Janu- 
ary Ist of $304,317. The cash capital is $3,000,- 
000. John H. Washburn is the President of 
the company. A seven per cent. semi-annual 
dividend has been declared, payable on demand. 
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Crops and Securities 


Stock market values suffered from 
successive declines last week, and at the 
close on Saturday there was a consider- 
able net loss throughout the list. The 
chief causes of the decline were the in- 
jury to the corn crop in several States, 
the order for a sharp reduction of rates 
by the Atchison road, and the contro- 
versy between the iron and steel workers 
and three of the Steel Corporation’s con- 
stituent companies. On Monday, the 
8th, when the sales were nearly 1,100,- 
000 shares, net losses of from 3 to 13 
points were recorded. After some re- 
covery on the goth, there was another 
break on the roth, followed by further 
decline on the 11th (sales about 1,200,- 
000 shares), with some reaction, and ad- 
ditional losses in the closing days of the 
week. The Atchison rate order was 
withdrawn on the 11th, but the effect of 
the intense heat upon corn in Kansas, 
Missouri and adjoining States was more 
clearly to be seen, and the labor situa- 
tion continued to be unsatisfactory. 
Final disagreement at Pittsburg was not 
reached, and the order for a strike was 
not issued, until Saturday evening, but 
the attitude of the union leaders in the 
conference (which began on Thursday) 
had probably prepared some influential 
capitalists for the depressing result. Net 
declines for the week, with sales, for a 
part of the list, are shown below: 


Net 
Sales. declines. 
Amalgamated Copper......... 142,990 
American Car & Foundry 26,500 
American Smelting 22,310 
American Sugar. 75,350 
Atchison common............ 513,500 
Atchison preferred. 163,100 
Baltimore & Ohio...... wibtee-0's) ARIGO De 
Chicago & Alton 19,860 
St. ERRRRPDY sso: 1a n0,.0.t0 0:se.'s ss sata 9 oe 
Northwest 3,900 
Rock Island 37,500 
COLGPAMO THON ai< isis osa-sie.5'0 seks 20,800 
BGPOG., Baraiclae ino sce oes 6 SS a 8 156,800 
Consolidated Gas 15,650 
General Electric 6,600 
Iowa Central preferred 11,000 
Illinois -Central 38,460 
Louisville & Nashville 148,000 


Manhattan Elevated 

Metropolitan Railway......... 27,340 
Missouri Pacific 

New York Central 

Pennsylvania 

TN icin, shale Dake obi eae 94,000 
Southern Pacific 

Tennessee Coal & Iron 

Union Pacific 

United States Steel 

United States Steel preferred. .236,750 


The great wheat crop appears to be 
safe, altho heat and drying winds have 
affected a part of the standing grain in 
the Dakotas. A total yield of 704,000,- 
000 bushels was indicated by the Govern- 
ment’s report as to conditions on July Ist, 
and the shortage abroad makes a good 
market for our surplus. A crop of about 
2,100,000,000 bushels of corn was prom- 
ised on that date, but there have been 
heavy losses since, and this indicated to- 
tal may have been reduced by 20 per 
cent. Oats also have suffered. At the 
end of the week the full extent of the in- 
jury to corn, oats and hay could not be 
closely measured, but the reports of con- 
tinued high temperature and lack of rain 
pointed to a serious reduction of esti- 
mates made on the first of the month. 


se 
Financial liems. 


AN effort is being made to form 
a new combination including the sixteen 
independent strawboard mills now out- 
side of the American Strawboard Com- 
pany. 

....Gross earnings of 106,000 miles 
of railroad for the six months ending 
with June show a gain of 9g per cent., 
following gains of 13 per cent. in 1900, 


6% per cent. in 1899 and 13 per cent. in 
1808. 


.... The third monthly advance of 10 
cents per ton in the wholesale price of 
anthracite coal was announced on July 
Ist. On August Ist and September rst 
additional advances of Io cents will be 
made. 


....The Worcester Railway and In- 
vestment Company, having a capital of 


1701 
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$6,000,000, and backed by Vermilye & 
Co., of this city, has been organized to 
finance the new system of street railways 
which has been established in and near 
Worcester, Mass. 


....The charter of the new American 
Plow Company has been filed at Tren- 
ton. This combination will include con- 
cerns controlling about 80 per cent. of 
the country’s output of agrictltural im- 
plements, and its capital will probably be 
$75,000,000. 


....Comptroller Dawes has ordered 
an assessment of 100 per cent. on the 
capital stock ($500,000) of the Seventh 
National Bank, which recently failed in 
this city. Even with this assessment, ac- 
cording to the Receiver’s preliminary es- 
timate, the assets will yield only 80 per 
cent. to the depositors. 


....Frank A. Vanderlip, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, has 
been elected a Vice-President of the Na- 
tional City Bank, of New York, of which 
James Stillman is President. Mr. Van- 
derlip, a native of Illinois, went to Wash- 
ington from Chicago in 1897 as Secre- 
tary Gage’s private secretary. He is 36 
years old. 


....The New York Security & Trust 
Company, of which Charles S. Fairchild, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury, is Presi- 
dent, at the close of business on June 
2goth had assets of $37,035,316.69, and 
surplus and undivided profits of $2,579,- 
162.72. The capital is $1,000,000. / 
quarterly dividend of five per cent. has 
been declared payable August Ist. 


....The report of the United States 
Geological Survey, recently published, 
shows that this country’s output of iron 
ore in 1900 was 27,553,161 long tons, 
against 24,683,000 in 1899, and only 19,- 
433,000 in 1898, the increase over 1898 
having been nearly 42 per cent. Ger- 
many’s greatest output was that of last 
year, 18,667,000 tons, while Great Brit- 
ain’s was in 1880, when 18,026,000 tons 
were taken out. 


....lt was reported recently that 
arrangements had been completed for 
an international Salt Company, which 
would include the Salt Union of Eng- 
land, the Canadian Salt Company, and 
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the National Salt Company of this cour- 
try. This new international trust, ‘it 
was said, would practically control the 
world’s output of salt. The managing 
director of the English Salt Union says, 
however, that the Union is not connected 
with such a project and would not enter 
an international combination. 


....The Engineering and Mining 
Journal’s full estimates of the metal and 
mineral output of the United States in 
1900 show a total value of $1,365,608,- 
583, which exceeds that of 1899 by 
$147,000,000. The output of coal was 
268,315,431 short tons, an increase of 6 
per cent. Pig iron shows a total of 13,- 
789,242 long tons, valued at $273,000,- 
ooo. Among other items are these: Cop- 
per, $97,755,449; gold, $78,159,674; pe- 
troleum, $74,246,582; clay products, 
$78,704,768 ; silver, $36,576,900. 


....Under the Gold Standard act of 
March 14th, 1899, and up to the close of 
the fiscal year, on the 30th ult., 624 new 
national banks were chartered, with an 
aggregate capital of $31,942,000. Of 
these 429 were small banks, having a cap- 
ital of less than $50,000, the organiza- 
tion of which was for the first time au- 
thorized by the new law; and the aggre- 
gate capital of these is $11,157,000. 
Texas has 59 of the new small banks, 
Iowa has 40, and 50 have been estab- 


lished in Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 


....-Completed returns of the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics, published at 
the end of last week, show the following 
totals for the fiscal year: Exports, $1,- 
487,656,544; imports, $822,756,533; ex- 
cess of exports, $664,900,011. This ex- 
cess is greater than that of last year by 
$120,000,000, and greater by $49,467,- 
ooo than the highest record ever before 
made. During the past year for the first 
time the exports to Hawaii and Porto 
Rico were not included with the exports 
to foreign countries. If they had been, 
the total would have exceeded $1,500,- 
000,000. 


....Dividends announced: 


U.S. Fire Insurance Co. (semi-annual), 3 per 
cent., on demand. 

Louisville & Nashville R.R., 244 per cent., 
payable August 12th. 

N. Y. Security & Trust Co. (quarterly), 5 per 
cent., payable August 1st. 
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HUMORS VERMILYE & CO., 


They take possession of the body and are 


Lords of Misrule. BANKERS, 


They are attended by pimples, boils, the itch- 


ing tetter, salt rheum, and other cutaneous And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


. Je 7 
eruptions; by feelings of weakness, languor, and Other Investment Securities. a rs ome 


general debility and what not. Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
. : at sight. 

They cause more suffering than anything else. All sccurities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 

Health, Strength, Peace and Pleasure require Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 

their expulsion, and this is positively effected, High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
according to thousands of grateful testimonials, pesca 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA oe 


Which radically and permanently drives them EC NOMICAL 33C. 


C COFFEE GROWN. 

out and builds up the whole system. Requires only TWO-THIRDS 
the regular quantity. Always packed 
in 1-lb, trade-mark red | 


Y - 7 bags. Good 

9 a) eS ) Coffees 12c. and 15c. Good Te ¥ 

ALLEN ‘ ig = 
For special terms address 


A Powder for the Feet. The Great American Tea Co., 
Shake Into Your Shoes Sf ond £8 Voneg St. ow Yeek, 














pay. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 

tores, 26c. Do neteccept an imi- 

“So Easy to Use.” tation. Sent by mail ~ pee 
TRIAL PA * 

FREE sentbymail. Address 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 





Don’t tie the top of your 


Pt <=” —&® jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 
9 3 them by the new, quick, 


absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of pure, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. ) ‘M).  refined Paraffine Wax. 


Has no taste or Odor. 
Is air tight and acid 


346 Broadway, = New York. aL ek Ee prest. Easily applied. 


; iy wave about the house 
A Life Insurance Company especially adapted AM? 4 | aN directions with 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- WP Bold everywhere. 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large sata — anette 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, e 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 




















Minutes 


of soak and rinse with Pearline wash- 
ing for every hour of hard rubbing 
with old-fashioned washing. You 
save half the time. It’s easier, 
pleasanter, healthier work. Soaking 
the clothes in Pearline and water 
loosens the dirt so that you rinse it 
out with. little or no rubbing. This soaking is absolutely 
harmless to the clothes; takes hold better, does the work 
more thoroughly, makes it easier to get things clean than 
with any soap. 629 
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THE 
PICTURESQUE 
TRUNK LINE OF 
AMERICA. 


VESTIBULED 
TRAINS 


Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars 
: BETWEEN 


New YorRK, BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO 





Direct Route from All Points East and West to the 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., May ist to November 1st, 1901. 





Trains Protected Everywhere by 
BLOCK SIGNALS. 


D. W. COOKE, Gen. Pass’r Agt., New York 


EMORIALS 


e) CR LAMB 


59 CARMINE 5T., NEW YORK. 

















READING NOTICES 





Mr. L. D. BETTS, Chewsville, Washington Co., Md., writes : 
oan neighbor of mine had a daughter fourteen years old 
ict@d with GOITRE. After trying many remedies in 
vain, he commenced using J: pd Alterative with occasional 
een of iodine, as directed, and these two CURED 
R.—Adv. 


If you suffer from ASTHMA, use 
JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT.—<Adv. 





FINANCIAL 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, += CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
27T7T=x WHAR, 








BOND OFFERINGS 


PAYING 3 3-4 TO 5 3-4%. 
Brooklyn Edison Ist 4s, 
Ches. & Ohio, R. & A. Div. Ist Con. 4s, 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist Con. 6s, 2 
lowa Cen. Ry. Co. Ist 5s, 
Louis., N.A & Chic., Chic. & Ind. Div. Ist 6s, % 
Mexican Central Ry. Con. 4s, 
Missouri Pacific Trust 5s, 
Minn. Gen’! Elec. Ist Con. 5s, 
Mob. & Ohio, Montgomery Div. Ist 5s, 
Rio Grande Western Ist 4s, 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So. Refd. 4s. 


Complete Circular List on Application. 


“STATISTICAL TABLES ’’—1901 (Pocket Edi- > 
tion) Now Ready. 


SPENCER TRASK & CO., 
27-29 Pine Street, 
65 State St., Albany,N.Y. New York. 2 





Speculation 


The securities in which we deal are 
the acme of stability, paying aregular 
and handsome income. We recom- 
mend nothing else to our customers, 
We mail a list to anyone asking for it. 


EH. GAY & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORA 
/3/ DEVONSHIRE ST- / NASSAU ST 
PHILADELPHIA Mh OM iad at a 
42/ CHESTNUT ST CANADA L/FE BLOG 


N. W. Harris & Co. 


BANKERS 


31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Deal exclusively in Municipal, Rail- 
road and other bonds adapted 
for trust funds and _ savings. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 
AVAILABLE IN ALE PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Quotations furnished for purchase, sale or exchange. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS, 


3 Nassau St., New York. 40 Water St., Boston. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both Markets. 








“INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
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HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers ana Dealers in 
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United States 
Government 
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BONDS 


New York Boston 
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UNITED STATES TRUST GOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
, ° ° ni $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - - - $11,152,346 


This Company is a | depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is pata ah to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 
rates as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money, 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JANES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 

SAMUEL SLOAN WIuuiiay H. Macy, JR 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Wm. D. S. -ANE, 

OHN A. STEWART, Gustav EF. ScH¥ ah, 
JOHN HaRsEN RHOADES, FRANK LYMAN 
Anson PHELPS STOKES, GEORGE F. VIETOB 
JouN CrosBy Brown, James STILLMAN, 
Epwkep Coopr JOHN CLAFLIN, 
W. Bayarp CrTrtinea, JOHN J. PERLPS, 
CHARLEs S. SMITH, JOHN 8. KENNEDY. 

M. ROCKEFELLER, D. O. MILLs, 
ALEXANDER KE. OkR, LEwIis Cass LEDYARD 

MARSHALL FIELD 
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A GOOD COMPLEXION 
Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom, although usually we are 
apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, lotions, 
fancy soaps, etc., are the secrets for securing a clear 
— But all these are simply superficial as- 
sistants. 


It is impossible to have a good complexion unless 
the digestive organs perform their work properly, un- 
less the stomach by properly digesting the food taken 
into it furnishes an abundance of pure blood, a good 
complexion is impossible. 

his is the reason so many ladies are using Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, because they promptly cure any 
stomach trouble and they have found out that perfect 
digestion means a perfect complexion and one that 
— hg require cosmetics and powders to enhance its 
eauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny themselves 
many articles of food solely in order to keep their 
complexions clear. When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
are used no such dieting is necessary. Take these 
tablets and eat all the good wholesome food you want, 
and you need have no fear of indigestion nor the sal- 
low, dull complexion which nine women out of ten 
have, solely because they are suffering from some form 
of indigestion. t 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good healta, 
good health results from perfect digestion, and we 
have advanced the best argument to induce every man 
and woman to give this splendid remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in drug 
stores and costs but 50 cents per package. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach or 
bowels they will remove it, and the resultant effects 
are good digestion, good health, and a clear, bright 
complexion. 


TEXAS INVESTMENTS 


FARIS, RANCHES AND SAN ANTONIO CITY 
PROPERTY FOR SALE AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Five years’ experience as land surveyor and fifteen years 
in loaning money on real estate for non-residents and 
foreign loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real 
estate in amounts of not less than $5,000, netting investor 
6% interest. Address 
E. B. CHANDLER, Chandler Bidg., San Antonio, Texas. 
Reference: NEw YORK INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street, New York, 
4 Post-office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 
IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST. and in DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 
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RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


RRND icesae -<sandepuscend -8,2000,000 
ceebeiis ecescceceseeess-$,000,000 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George _S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. 
Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R 
Apeieton, John Jacob Astor, George &, Hickok, George Frederick 
Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs, Albert 8 W'ggin, 

Issues “Letters of Credit tor Travélers available in 
all parts of the world. 


DON’T MARKET YOUR FURS IN TEXAS. 


Don’t expect 5% from the government, but follow the course 
of conservative wealth to the rich farms of Iowa and Missouri, 
where money brings more. We place large sums for Eastern 
corporations, but can h ‘ndle small amounts too. 

5% AND 6% AND SOMETIMES MORE is netted the investor and 
every doliar is secured by FIRST MORTGAGE on farms worth 
three times the amount of the loan. Established 22 years and not 
one doilar lost is our record, 


Booklet and List of Loans Free. 


BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY 
5 Main aueee ” Unionville, Missouri. 


1] OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
theloan. In last six years have placed over $300,- 
000.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 
Business Men, for whom I am loaning. rite for 
further particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ 7ruth 
About Oklahoma,” free. 

H. H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 











DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
46 Wall Street, New York City. 

New yy 8, 1901. 
The Board of Trustees of this Company has this day deciared a 
uarterly dividend of FIVE PER CENT. upon the capital stock of 
the Company, payable August ist, 19M, to the stockholders of 

record at the closing of the Transfer Books on July 27th. 
L. CARROLL ROOT, Secretary 








Citizens Insurance Company, 
NO. 156 BROADWAY. 
New York, July 5, 1901. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH DIVIDEND. 
A dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. is payable on demand. 


F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF 
UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
No, 46 Pine Street, New York, July 9th, 1901. 
12D DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL M. CRAFT, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 
NO. 3 CHAMBERS ST. 
106th 


SEMI ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
New York, June 10, 1901. 
A DIVIDEND at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum has been declared for the six months ending June 30 upon 
all accounts entitled thereto, from $5 to $3,000, payable after July 10. 
DEPOSITS made before July 7 will draw interest from July i. 
LLIAM E. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared interest on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three and six 
months ending June 30, 1901, at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 to $3,000, payable 
on and after Monday, July 22, 1901. Deposits made on or 
before July 10th will draw interest from July 1st. 


W.H.B TOTTEN, President, 
G, BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 











THE LAKE SHORG AND MICHIGAN 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Treasurer's Office, 
Grand Central Depot, 
New York, June 21, 1901. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on 
Monday, the 29th day of July next, to stockholders of record 
at 12 o’clock noon on Saturday, the 29th instant. 
There will be no closing of the transfer books for the pur- 
poses of this dividend. . D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD CO. 


le & Nashville Railroad 
The Board of Directors of the Louisville Nae ONE HALE 





on July 22d, 1901. 


The stock transfer books will close at 3 P. M., on the 22d instant 
and reopen at 10 A. M. on August 12th, 1901. 


AUGUST BELMONT, Chairman. 
New York, July 10, 1901. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 


Boston, June 19, 1901. 
A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
and an extra Dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF A DOLLAR 
r share will be paid on Monday, = 15, 1901, to stock- 
ness on Saturday, 





olders of record at the close of busi 
June 29, 1901. 


The transfer books will be closed from July 1 to July 15, 
1901, both dsys included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
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INSURANCE 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
; ef SPRINGFIELD MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - = = 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS - = = = 2,824,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


ASSETS..... Seccecooeeetees eccecceeee M1 737 75,082.80 
LIABILITIES. .......cececeeecreee -+-- 15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS Massachusetts Standard).. $1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway, 


Cc. W, ANDERSON, Gen. Agent, 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [iass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1,190 . . $30,924,972.4! 
LIABILITIES. . . . 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CasH Fm tag eyed aore epee all policies. 

sven policy has en thereon the cash surrender and paid 
pe ay at values to which the fosured is entitled by the Massa 

Pamphiets. fatee, an and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company's 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. ri Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





. M,. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - - ~- Vice-President 


F.B. ALLEN, - - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - = « Secretary 
L, B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer 
L, F. MIDDLEBROOK, , . Asst. Secretary 


QO1 FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY *+ 

Capital Stock all cash ebennectescone 1,600,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve.ccccccccccccccccccceses 00 ese sis 76 
Unsettled Losses and other claims.........-.++ 272,459 87 
Net Surplus.eces. ° 1,533,879 71 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1901..0. -cecccce-.ss0e .. $4,851,789 34 

JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

R. R, STILLMAN, Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE |i 


Insurance 


Company, | ’ 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual nanago ol 











freeree tense dail other chaime. 0000, 1,729, 
or urance an a ° er C a jeccascvcccee Ayé: 
Gceerve for re-ingurenc —_abegy lectin pos, noted. ‘ae 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 "'§5-477060. 00 
THOMAS H MONTGOMERY. President 


WHSTHRIN 


RT GA G E 
and Western Lan ght for Cash. 
CHAS. & GIBSON, #5 Mijk St., Boston, Mans, 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 
New York, Jan 


wary 22d, 1 
The Tru in conformity with the Charter of the ¢ Com- 


Sa. submit — C) — statement of its affairs on the 
st of 


Premiums mt a ae 
1900, to Bist December, 1900 : $3,278,413.54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist Ja an- 
WRN, BOOB io 0ccks--icrccacocccccescccccesso: . SS FEGE 


Total Marine Premiumas,.:...csseeee-- secceee $4,107,209 79 
siege marked off from 1st January, 1900, 
to 3ist December, 1900 .........sec0ee0s-- $3,407,886.18 


Iuterest received 
during the nee f $346,028.89 


Rent received 
d the year 23,833.36 $309,862.25 





$416,202.81 


and paid 
renGhton 744.24 


1,817 ,947.0 
Less Salvages. 180,307.00 5 st, 367,640.05 








penses........ 


Company has the following Asseta, viz.: 
Unies States and State of New York Stock, 
and other Stocks 

eeu secured by Stocks and special deposits 
in Banks and Trust Company . 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 
William Stree itreeta, 
aan | —* erection of new 
ulidin 
Other Real" Kstate and Claims 
jue the Co 78,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable......... 
Cash in the bandsof European Bankers to 
losses under policies Sapabie in fore ‘ge 
countries .... Ceccetecccecoces 
ee roa 153, 


Amount, ......--> 


. $5,537,024.00 
1,693,805.82 


1,747,873-89 
1,186,783.60 


198,818.81 
434.83 
-oee0H10,814.740.65 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certiticates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their — 7 representatives 
on ard after Tuesday, the fifth of February n 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 595 wil) be redeemed 
and paid to the holders aeenant or their legal representatives, on 
ard after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
; pj thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
tim yment, and cancelled, 

A “aie end of Forty per cent. ‘is declared on the net earned pre- 
niums of the Company for the ee ending 3'st December, ‘900, 
for which — will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


veventh of Ma 

By order of J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 
W'iliam E. Dodge, 
Cornelius Eldert, 
o Ee Ewald Fleitmann, 

Waldron P. — = 
wviltiam B.E Hora 
clement A. A Griecom, 
Leander N. Lovell, 
Clifford A. Hand, 
as ee 5 Forest, son W. Hard, 
James H. Dunham, John D. Hewlett, 


A. A. RANE: Prenjd 
be ARSO ss, Vice-Prew’ 
“vORNEL ce ape EKLDER 2d VicesPrens’. 
P. JOH NSON, sd Vice-Pres’ fe 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 





Gustav Amsinck, Charles D, Leverich, 
CO) ton, 


wt P Mor 
W, H. H, Moore, 
Charles H, Marshall, 
H. Mac. 








Gustav i. ‘Bchwap, 
Wi.liam C. Sturges 











HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY, 











NINETY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JULY, 1903. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
Cash in Banks - ° - . - $ 498,356 14 


Real Estate -  - - = = = 1,693,715 84 
United States Bonds - $1,600,000 60 2,046,000 00 
State and City Bonds - 675,000 00 681,000 00 
Rail Road Bonds” - - 788,779 00 893,107 95 
Water and Gas Bonds 148,000 00 144,200 00 
Rail Road and Gas Stocks 4,390,000 00 6,774,500 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks - . - - 180,000 00 500,500 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on Real Estate i 148,500 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand - = Beh tes «be ay 117,400 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - 856,144 70 
Interest due and accrued on 1st July, 19014 - 53,075 73 


$14,406,450 33 





LIABILITIES : 


Cash Capital - - - - - - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund - . . - 4,714,692 00 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims “aa 4,089,942 70 
LE ga far, gs ee 5,601,815 63 

$14,406,450 33 
Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, $8,601,815 63 











DIRECTORS: 


Levi P. MORTON, GEORGE H. HARTFORD JAMES B. VAN WOERT, 
CORNELIUS N. BLIss, Henry F. NOYEs, JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JoHN H. WASHBURN, LUCIEN C. WARNER, WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, WARNER VAN NORDEN, CorD MEYER. 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOw. DUMONT CLARKE, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass't  AREUNAH M. BURTIS, ecu 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, $+ 4S° 
FREDERICK C. BUSWELL, ) °° WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 


' New York, July 9, 1901. 











